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Jets to Power Transports 
Of Future, Committee Told 


The present leadership of the United States in the civil aircraft manufacturing field is 
being challenged by the successful maiden flight of the British-built de Havilland Comet, the 
world’s first jet-powered airliner, D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, told the 
United States Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last month. 

Testimony of the Administrator given in executive session was released by Senator Edwin 


. Johnson, Chairman of the. committee. 

” The American aviation industry, however, has not 
been standing still, the Administrator told the com- 
mittee, and the manufacturing industry generally does 
not need and does not wish Government financial 
support for the development of new type aircraft. In 
the past, the Department of Commerce and other Gov- 
ernment agencies had supported measures to provide 
Government assistance for the development of new 
type aircraft on the grounds that the industry was 
unable to provide private capital for the prototype 
development necessary to produce the latest and most 
efficient types of transport. 

The situation has changed, Mr. Rentzel said, be- 
cause of the improvement of the financial condition of 
the industry, “an improvement which is largely the 
result of the increased tempo of the military procure- 
ment program; and at present it appears more prob- 
able than in 1947 that private capital could provide 
for the development necessary to produce new, more 
efficient transport aircraft.” 

End of the recent war found American leadership 
in aviation well established, the Administrator said, 
with the commercial air fleets of both the United 
States and foreign airlines composed predominantly 
of United States built piston-engined transports. 
“This,” he said, “resulted from the fact that the 
American aircraft manufacturers had _ progressed 
further in the development of transport aircraft than 
those of any other nation and also because there was 
a large military surplus of such carriers available for 
instant purchase for immediate use.” 

Initial flight tests of the de Havilland Comet, the 
Administrator said, “authoritatively foreshadows the 
unvarnished fact that the reciprocal engine-powered 
aircraft inevitably will be superseded—and this in the 
very near future—by the turbo-propeller combination 
and the turbo-jet engine, generally referred to merely 
as the ‘jet.’” 

In discussing developments in the United States, the 
Administrator pointed out that the CAA already has 
certificated for civilian use two turbo-jet engines. 
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Certain of the airc raft already produced can be 
adapted to turbo-jet power, he said. Specifications 
for jet transports have already been framed. Some 
of the aircraft being procured by the armed services 
may have civil-use potential, he pointed out. 

Mr. Rentzel expressed the opinion that he did not 
believe the British jet-powered aircraft would find 
a ready market in the United States, adding: “nor do I 
believe production capacity will permit export of 
these aircraft from Britain before 1952 or possibly 
1953.” But it believed that when the 
into regular commercial operation 
probably in 1952—flight schedules will be cut ap- 
proximately in half, the Administrator said. Present 
indications are that the Comet will not have sufficient 
range to make the north Atlantic flight between Lon- 
don and New York nonstop, he added, so that at least 
will be necessary. 


early in 
Comet is put 


one stop en route 


Mail Pay Policy 


For New Feeders 
Outlined by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on August 10 
issued the following release: 


The Board has received a number of informal in- 
quiries from feeder air carriers which have not yet 
inaugurated service under certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity as to the allowability for mail 
rate purposes of extension and development costs. 
The questions relate primarily to the period over which 
such costs would be amortized where the period of 
operations under a 3-year temporary certificate is 
substantially shorter than the full experimental pe- 
riod authorized by the Board in the original tem- 
porary certificate. 

In view of the importance of this question to the 
certificated feeder lines which have not yet inaugu- 
rated service, the Board considers it desirable to 
clarify the policy treatment of amortization of exten- 
sion and development costs in such cases. 

Extension and development costs consist of the rea- 
sonable and necessary expenses related to the cer- 
tificate proceeding as well as the reasonable and 


(Continued on page 107) 





Four New Technical Development Reports Issued 


Four new Technical Development Reports have 
been issued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

In “Development of Airport Control Tower Light- 
ing,” Technical Development Report No. 82, CAA 
engineers discuss the use of ultraviolet, red and white 
lights in various positions about a typical control 
tower. Experiments at the Richmond, Va., tower and 
at the Experimental Station in Indianapolis formed 
the basis for detailed recommendations made in the 
report. 

The possible use of an off-schedule distance com- 
puter is reported in Technical Development Report 
No. 93 entitled “Flight Tests of An Off-Schedule Dis- 
tance Computer.” CAA authors say “the flight tests 
indicate that distances of 100 miles or less may be 
flown according to pre-set ground speeds with ap- 
proximate error in time of arrival of plus or minus one 
minute.” 


Considerable improvement has been accomplished 
in propagation of the signals for the glide path ele- 
ment of the CAA’s Instrument Landing System, in 
the redesign of an important tube in the transmitter. 
It is described in “Improvements in Glide Path 
Transmitters,” Technical Development Report No. 91. 

The color of paint used in CAA facilities where 
employees work around the clock, and often under 
considerable strain, is the subject of Technical De- 
velopment Report No. 76, “Development of Interior 
Painting and Lighting for CAA Facilities.” The re- 
port discusses various kinds of lighting, the effect of 
paint on acoustic walls and ceilings, and the specific 
problems of reflections common in such facilities at 
certain times during the day. 

They are available at no cost from the Office of 
Aviation Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Slight Increase Noted 
In Number of Airports 
On June 30 Count 


The postwar expansion in the number of air- 
ports in the United States showed signs of level- 
ing off in the 12 months ending June 30, 1949, 
Total airports (civil and military) stood at 
6,443 on July 1, 1949, an increase of less than 
1 percent over the 6.210 airports on record 
the previous year. 

The 233 airports added during the past 12 months 
compares with 959 in the year ending June 30, 1948, 
and 945 in the 12 months ending June 30, 1947. 

Texas continued to lead all other States in the 
number of airports with 648, followed by California 
with 489, New York with 274, and Ohio with 251. 

The following tabulation gives a State-by-State 
comparison of United States airports as of July 1, 
1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949, 


United States Civil and Military Airports by States 


[As of July | Each Year] 


State 1949 | 1948 1947 | 1946 

Alabama 94 93 oF 72 
Arizona 183 72 119 101 
Arkansas 95 89 84 66 
California 189 135 380 328 
Colorado 106 107 85 74 
Connecticut 34 33 34 24 
Delaware 19 21 20 il 
District of Columbia 3 3 3 3 
Florida 195 207 213 203 
Georgia 135 132 124 102 
Idaho Lit 108 73 67 
Illinois 177 177 132 126 
Indiana 160 174 143 98 
lowa 185 176 106 97 
Kansas 190 202 178 1 
Kentucky 66 66 56 24 
Louisiana 89 95 76 56 
Maine 68 75 79 47 
Maryland 52 33 51 37 
Massachusetts 81 78 73 60 
Michigan 216 234 206 168 
Minnesota 126 124 104 75 
Mississippi 89 100 93 ol 
Missouri 120 128 127 96 
Montana 106 99 96 97 
Nebraska 141 126 100 67 
Nevada 62 54 49 5 
New Hampshire 32 33 33 22 
New Jersey 92 89 81 58 
New Mexico 108 116 101 80 
New York 274 263 217 181 
North Carolina 150 157 147 lil 
North Dakota 92 Bt 52 17 
Ohio 251 242 163 147 
Oklahoma 165 167 141 118 
Oregon 114 114 86 74 
Pennsylvania 216 225 178 155 
Rhode Island 11 il 10 8 
South Carolina 68 71 72 6l 
South Dakota 64 68 +7 35 
Penne ssee 75 74 69 38 
Texas 648 +61 455 106 
Utah 60 57 6 41 
Vermont 23 17 18 12 
Virginia 126 123 106 81 
Washington 167 145 122 106 
Weat Virginia 54 55 36 32 
Wisconsin 172 123 113 78 
W voming 56 54 50 oti) 

Potal 6,443 (6,210 5,251 4. 306 


1 Data covers existing airports recorded with CAA, 


Airport Accounting Methods Outlined 


“Airport Financial Statements” is the title of a 
42-page manual presenting recommended forms for an 
Airport Statement of Income and Expenses and an 
Airport Balance Sheet, which are similar to those 
used in standard commercial practice, modified to 
meet effectively the needs of airports. The manual, 
prepared by the Civit Aeronautics Administration, is 
on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 15 cents a copy. 
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Trafhie Control Towers 
Note Operations Decline 


Civil Aeronautics Administration operated airport 
traffic control towers handled a total of 8,485,557 air- 
craft operations during the first six months of 1949, 
a decrease of 844 percent from the 9,278,392 for the 
comparable period of 1948. The decline was wholly 
attributable to the 29 percent drop in local civil air- 
craft operations which fell from well over 54% million 
to less than 4 million. Whereas local civil opera- 
tions accounted for 61 percent of the total during 
January-June 1948, the 1949 figure was only 47 per- 
cent of the 6 months total. 

This sharp decrease, reflecting the curtailment of 
G. |. instructional activity, was in some measure com- 
pensated for by substantial increases in scheduled air 
carrier, military, and itinerant civil 
Scheduled air carrier operations showed an increase 
of more than 16 percent over the 1948 figure. 
Itinerant civil operations, rising from 1,123,171 in 
1948 to 1,275,783 in 1949, or more than 13 percent. 
indicated an encouraging increase in cross-country 


operations. 


flying by private flyers. 


Aircraft Operations at CAA Towers, January- 
June, 1948-49 


January-June 


Percent 
change 
1948 1949 
Potal 9,278,392 8, 185,557 (—8.5) 
Scheduled air carrier 1,511,934 1, 759, 054 16.3 
Itinerant: 
Civil 1, 123,171 1, 275, 783 13.6 
Military 305, 125 529, 073 73. 4 
Loval 
Civil 5, 585, 784 3,962,924 —29.1) 
Military 752, 378 958, 723 27.4 


Air Freight Case Decision 
Reaflirmed by CAB Action 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued its final 
decision in the Air Freight case, authorizing Flying 
Tiger Line, Slick Airways, and U. S. Airlines to fly 
transcontinental freight operations, and Airnews to 
fly local air freight operations in Texas. 

The Board’s final opinion reaffirms its tentative 
April 29, 1949, with certain 
changes in the certificates as proposed in the tentative 
opinion. Birmingham, Ala., and Richmond, Va., have 
been added as points on U. S. Airlines’ routes, and 
Richmond added as a point on Slick Airways’ routes. 
A condition has been added to each of the four cer- 
tificates that none of the freight carriers shall carry 
property shipped by Railway Express Agency. A 
condition is appended to the certificate of Airnews, 
concerning the adequacy of service to the truck stops 
which it proposes to serve in conjunction with its air 
freight operations. 


opinion released on 


Operation of Private Plane 
Discussed in CAA Booklet 


“Facts of Flight” is a publication of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration giving practical information 
about the operation of private aircraft. The 41-page 
booklet is’ illustrated in color and written in non- 
technical language. It has chapters on airplane flight, 
stalls, spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying 
the plane, airport traffic, seaplanes, and safety in 
flight. 

“Facts of Flight” is on sale at 50 cents a copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 





Administration 
Federal Airport Program Highlights—June 1- 


June 30—(July 30). 

CAA Wages Continuous Scientific Fight Against 
Fires in the Air—(at any time). 

CAA Announces Four Reports on New Technical 
Developments—( August 2). 

CAA Approves Castered Gear DC-3 for 40 MPH 
Cross-Wind Landings—( August 8). 

CAA Installations Join in Sea Wave Warning Net- 
work— (August 15). 

Board 

Civil Air Regulations Recodified and Reprinted— 
(CAB 49-60) July 28, 1949. 

Board Announces Domestic Sky-Coach Survey— 
(CAB 49-61) July 28, 1949. 

Purdue Aeronautics Corporation Awarded Tempo- 
rary Air Route (CAB 49-62) July 29, 1949. 

Public Hearing Ordered for Air Transport Asso- 


ciates Fatal Accident at Seattle, Washington— (CAB 
49-63) August 1, 1949. 
Chief of CAB Alaska Office Retires—(CAB 49-64) 


August 1, 1949. 

CAB Issues Final Opinion in Air Freight Case— 
(CAB 49-65) August 2, 1949, 

CAB Defers Decision on Air Service to Mitchell, 
S. D.—(CAB 49-66) August 4, 1949. 

Public Hearing Set on Fatal Collision Between 
Eastern Airlines DC-3 and Navy Plane (CAB 49-67) 
August 5, 1949. 

CAB Approves Continental Airlines Route Consoli- 
dation—(CAB 49-68) August 9, 1949. 

CAB Names Robert O. Kinsey as Director of Alaska 
Office—(CAB 49-69) Aug. 9, 1949. 

Clarification of Board Treatment of Extension and 
Development Cost Related to Short Periods of Opera- 
tions Under Temporary Certificates—(CAB 49-70) 
August 10, 1949. 

CAB Approves Transfer of Certificate to Turner 
Airlines—(CAB 49-71) Aug. 10, 1949. 

Mileage and Traffic Statistics for May 1949—(CAB 
49-72} August 11, 1949. 

Board Sets Hearing Date for Air Collision Acci- 
dent—(CAB 49-73) August 17, 1949. 

CAB Denies Authorization for Domestic All- 
Expense Air Tours—(CAB 49-74) August 22, 1949, 
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. problem of stalls and spins. 





Safer Pilots and Additional Airports 
To Result From Recent Developments 


More airports and safer pilots will result as two recent developments by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration—the cross-wind landing gear and the stall warning device— 


come into general use. 


These two new aids to flying. both private and commercial, may not loom large in the 
wild blue yonder where jet planes are cracking the sound wall, but down where the mass of 


flying is done, down where a civil aviation industry of 
real size can be built, they are big and important. 

“These two projects are a twin attack on the two 
biggest obstacles to extensive personal flying,” D. W. 
Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, said in 
discussing the CAA’s development program. “If we 
can improve safety, we interest many people who 
have not yet taken up flying. If we can improve the 
utility of the personal plane, we will increase its use 
by present owners, and attract a new group of buyers. 
This is the practical kind of development which CAA 
carries on under its mandate to sponsor and promote 
the development of civil aviation.” 

Method Is Simple.—First to be developed was 
the stall warning device, a simple mechanical method 
of sounding a horn and lighting a light on the instru- 
ment panel to warn the pilot his plane is approaching 
a stall. Since men began to fly the stall, very often 
followed by a spin, has been prelude to many a crash. 
Year after year a consistently large proportion of 
fatal crashes was caused by such accidents. 

There have been powerful human aspects to this 
Pilots of long experi- 
ence, proud and respectful of their years of safe flying, 
looked askance at a mechanical gadget to warn them 
of an approaching stall. They felt it was a reflection 
upon their ability to “fly by the seat of their pants.” 
Now, however, scientifically controlled tests have 
proved, even to these pilots, that a machine can detect 
the “edge of a stall” better than a human being. 

When a plane is climbing too steeply, the air flow- 
ing over the wing produces no lift. At that point, 
gravity takes charge and pulls the plane down. Most 
planes then go into a spin, although there are planes 
today that will not spin and others that are spin re- 
sistant. There are other causes for stalls, but climb- 
ing too steeply is the most prevalent and serves best 
to illustrate the warning device. If a plane stalls at 
a low altitude, gravity takes charge and the plane 
falls as if it were dropped off a high roof, leaving the 
pilot no time or altitude in which to recover. If the 
pilot can be warned before his plane reaches the 
“edge” of the stall, he can make corrections and thus 
avoid both the stall and the spin which usually 
follows it. 

Two Devices Required.—Two kinds of warning 
devices are required. The private pilot flies in good 
weather, and without de-icing equipment on his plane. 
Thus a simple attachment will tell him when the 
airflow over his wing approaches the danger point. 
But the airliner encounters ice which would affect 
such an instrument. For the airliner, the device is, 
of necessity, more complicated. 

CAA pilots and engineers first developed a 
“blister” type warning for airline planes. Under 
normal flight conditions, the air flows in through a 
hole in the nose of a small plastic blister placed on 
the upper surface of the wing and out through a 
hole in the top, but when the airflow becomes turbu- 
lent, this flow stops. This unbalances a hot filament 
bridge inside the blister and causes a horn to blow 
and the word STALL to light up. They sprayed 
water on this blister in cold-weather flights and 
found it did not ice up, but to be doubly sure, they 
heat the blister electrically. 

But what happens, asked the pilot, when the lifting 
shape of the wing is changed by an accumulation of 
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ice? Will this warning still work? The best answer 
was to fly a plane with ice on it, and that proved 
difficult until simulated ice was used. This consisted 
of sawdust and aircraft dope, which CAA engineers 
and pilots piled up 1.5 inches thick on the leading 
edge of their faithful old Boeing 247 “laboratory” 
plane at the Indianapolis Experimental Station. 
Pilots shuddered a bit at flying such a plane, but they 
did it, found the best location for the blister, and 
determined it would work even with a heavy “load 
of ice aboard” the wings. 

Private Plane Warner Simple.—The private 
plane stall warner is simpler. It is one of several 
which the CAA studied and consists pf a simple vane 
sticking out from the curved leading edge of the 
wing. As the wing changes its angle, the changing 
air stream acts on this vane, setting off a horn and 
light in the cockpit, and it can be so set that it will 
warn of the approaching stall at almost any given 
angle. 

That is where the veteran pilots learned a thing 
or two. When the device was perfected, the CAA 
realized it could not determine what pilots knew about 
stalls. So research contracts were let with the Na- 
tional Research Council, and using the new device, 
CAA contractors turned up one surprising fact: the 
typical pilot cannot detect the approach of a stall. 

The researching pilot-scientists installed five stall 
warning vanes on the wing of a training plane. They 
connected these vanes with lights on a check board 
which the observer held in his lap. . Then they told 
students to bring the plane to the edge of a stall. 
Vane No. 1 tripped first when the angle of attack 
changed slightly, then 2, 3 and 4 in sequence as the 
angle was increased. The plane actually neared a 
stall only when Light No. 4 was on, and was stalled 
completely when No. 5 was on. 

Most student pilots and private pilots tested 
thought they were about to stall when Light No. 3 was 
on. Very few lighted No. 4. This was true both 
while they were flying a familiar plane, the kind in 
which they had been instructed, and when they flew 
unfamiliar planes, similarly equipped. 

Experienced Instructors Watch.—Experienced 
instructors watched these research flights with inter- 
est. They could have told you before, they said, 
that students and private pilots couldn’t recognize 
the edge of a stall. So the researchers turned to the 
instructors. How about old timers, veteran pilots, 
grizzled instructors? 

When put to the test, very few of them lighted No. 
4. They lighted No. 3 and said, “There, I’m about 
to stall.” And again, it was the same in both familiar 
and unfamiliar planes. They knew very little more 
about detecting stalls by the “seat of their pants” 
than the novice. 

True, all of them erred on the safe side. They 
stopped short of the real stall. Later, when they were 
allowed to watch the lights and were told to fly with 
Light No. 4 on, they were able to do so, and still 
control the plane, thus proving to themselves that they 
could fly much closer to the edge of the stall with 
mechanical help. 

Instructors Are Enthusiastic.—No pilots were 
such enthusiastic converts as these old instructors 
when they convinced themselves that we have been 
operating on a wrong assumption for years. 


That assumption has been that if we teach the pilot 
how to bring his plane out of a spin, we make it 
possible to avoid the stall-followed*by-spin accidents. 
What pilots needed was ability to stay out of stalls, 
since the fatal stall-spins usually occurred at altitudes 
too low to permit recovery. 

Highly important in this kind of research for safety 
in flying is the fact that we are.able now to hire pro- 
fessors who fly—physiologists, psychologists, doctors 
of the peculiarities of human behaviour who have 
added to their academic knowledge the ability to fly. 
Scattered about the country in universities and re- 
search organizations, these trained analysts, working 
under CAA contract, are looking into the problems 
that have puzzled “aviation experts” for years. 


Civil Shipments Decline 
But Airframe Weight Up 


June civil aircraft shipments declined 7 percent in 
number below May, but increased 19 percent in air- 
frame weight as a result of heavier transport ship- 
ments. The June 1949 figures were 439 aircraft, 
representing 537.900 airframe pounds and valued at 
$8.4 million. A year ago, civil output was 959 air- 
craft, representing 1,370,300 pounds, valued at $16.8 
million. 

Of the 439 civil aircraft shipped in June 1949, 430 
were personal-type and 9 were transport-type. For 
the first 6 months of 1949, personal aircraft ship- 
ments totaled 2,085, 47 percent less than the 3,914 
shipped in the same period last year. Transport 
shipments this year through June totaled 101 aircraft 
against 124 in 1948. 

The detailed figures on June civil aircraft ship- 
ments show: 


Civil Aircraft Shipments, June—May 1949 


June 1949 May 1949 


Number by type: 
Personal 430 161 
Transport 9 

Number by place: 


1- and 2-place 141 145 

3- to 5-place 289 316 

Over 5-place 9 13 
Airframe weight (000 Ibs.): 

Persona 282.0 304.7 

Transport 255.9 147.0 
Value (thousand dollars): 

Aircraft $8, 383 £5, 181 

Parts... $2,549 $2,004 


Other products $2, 042 


Board’s Office in Alaska 
Headed by Robert O. Kinsey 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert O. Kinsey as director of the 
Board’s Alaska office, with headquarters in Anchorage, 
Alaska. Mr. Kinsey succeeds Raymond W. Stough 
who recently retired from Government service. 

Mr. Kinsey came with the Board in December 1946, 
as Washington liaison officer for the Alaska office. He 
was promoted to the position of assistant director of 
the Alaska office in September 1947, and has served 
in Anchorage since that time. Prior to his appoint- 
ment with the Board, Mr. Kinsey served for 3 years in 
the U. S. Army Air Forces, and at the time of his dis- 
charge was a captain. 

Mr. Kinsey attended the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y., graduate school of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the University of Chicago, and received spe- 
cial training while in the Army in Harvard AAF sta- 
tistical school. Prior to his service in the Army he 
was employed by General Electric in an analytical 
position, and was with the War Production Board 
and Petroleum Administration for War in 1942 and 
1943 in analytical and liaison positions. 
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Offieial Actions . 


Civil Aeronauties Board 








Regulations 
SR-334 _Effective August 1, 1949 
Sy ( 1 Ai bed 1 > t air ar rs aj 
I licer 1 t gage 1 scheduled arg¢ 
ser t n I ns t th provisions of 
Pa 12 of e Civ zulations This authorization expired 



























\ l ind 
at tha g the 
pmet es for 
I I It leri what 
I fication f any, of I are necessary in order that 
Part 42 be made apy soheduled cargo-only trans- 
l 1 on oth than at basis. Pending a final deter 
1 of $ atte t is sid 1 desirab t ontinue the 
1 tion currently in effect 
In consideratior f the foregoing the Civil Aeronautics Board 
makes and promulgates the f wing ial Civil Air Re ation: 
Any air carrier authorized by the Board, pursuant to T IV of 
Civi Aeronautics Act of 1938 1s amended, to age n 
. juled air transportation of cargo may conduct such transporta 
t under the air carrier certificat nd operation rules pre 
seribed Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations 
This regulation shall s rsede Special Civil Air Regulatior 
Ss ul Nut SR-325 and shall terminate August 1, 1950, unless 
s ter! ted or rescinded by the Board 
Amdt. 44-2 __.....-.----Effective July 29, 1949 
Part 44 of tl Civ \ Regulations which establishes safety 
req ments for urriers authorized by the Board to 
gage in tor n ortation pursuant to the provisions of 
§ 4 f the ( ities Act of 1938 is limited in applica 
bility to air carr erating on a scheduled ba The Board 
has é s 1 a foreign air carrier permit ler § 402 for 





ched 1 operations which, in the absence of amendment of 
Part 44, would be governed by the more limited requirements of 


Parts 43 and 60 which were not designed to establish safe operating 
pra s for foreign air transportation and which we deem to be 





ina leq tate therefor 

Amendment 44-2 amends Part 44 to extend its applicability to 
a1 operations in the United States by foreign air carrier holding 
a permit issued by the Board pursuant to § 402 of the Act 

The Board finds that it is in the interest of the public to extend 
to all foreign air carriers under the terms and conditions set forth 
in Part 44 the exemption from Section 610 (a) heretofore granted 
by Part 44 to foreign aircraft, and airmen serving in connection 








veduled foreign air carriers. 
the Civil Aeronautics Board 
ilations: 
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In consideration of the forego 
amends Part 44 of the Civil Air 
By amending § 44.0 thereof 

therefrom 


. = ee 


Although Section 8 (a) of the Administrative Procedure Act per- 
mits initial decisions to be made by examiners where the agency 
so desires, the Board up to the present time has made all initial 
decisions itself in economic cases. The purpose of this amendment 
is to provide for initial decisions by examiners in certain cases of 
limited importance. 

The rule will permit initial decisions by examiners in uncon- 
tested domestic proceedings only, where an amendment in the 
points authorized to be served under a certificate of public con- 





leting the word “‘scheduled 


sabietbaciods Effective September 2, 1949 


venience and necessity is sought by petition in a proceeding under 
section 401 (h) 

In consideration of the foregoing the Civil Aeronautics Board 
amends Part 302 of the Procedural Regulations as follows: 

1. By inserting the following words at the beginning of para 
graph (c) of § 302.8 

“Except as provided in paragraph (g) of this section 


2. By adding the following new par uph (g) to § 302.8 reading 





as follows: 

**(e) Unless in any particular proceeding the Board shall by or- 
der require the entire record to be certified to it for initial deci- 
sion, the examiner shall make the initial decision in uncontested 
proceedings not subject to Presidential approval which have been 
initiated under section 401 (h) of the Act proposing or requesting 
1 change in, addition to, or elimination of one or more of the 
points which petitioner is authorized to serve under his certificate 
of convenience and necessity. Such initial decision shall become 
the decision of the Board unless, within 15 days from the date of 
service thereof upon the parties to the proceeding, an appeal is 
taken to the Board by any party (including public counsel) or the 
Board by order directs its review. Review by the Board, whether 
on appeal or on its own order, shall be governed by the same pro- 
cedures as are applicable to exceptions to recommended decisions 
under paragraphs (d), (e) and (f) of this section.” 


Se Effective September 23, 1949 


Section 4 (d) of the Administrative Procedure Act requires every 
agency to “‘accord any interested person the right to petition for 
the issuance, amendment, or repeal of a rule.”’ In the past re- 
quests for rule-making have been accepted and considered by the 
Board without any formally established procedure to implement 
Section 4 (d). 

The purpose of this regulation is to establish procedure imple- 
menting the rights accorded to interested persons to petition the 
Joard for the initiation of rule-making procedures under Sec- 
tion 4 (d). 

It is contemplated that petitions for rule-making filed under this 
regulation will be assigned a formal docket number, and will be 
public records However, no hearing will be held nor oral argu- 
ment heard by the Board on the merits of the petition itself, but it 
will determine whether or not sufficient reasons are disclosed 
therein in support of the requested rule to justify the institution 
by it of public rule-making procedures. If the decision is in the 
affirmative, the Board will issue a Notice of Proposed Rule-Making 
in Response to Petition; if in the negative, petitioner will be ad- 
vised of the decision in accordance with Section 6 (d) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

The procedure to be followed by the Board subsequent to the 
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issuance of a Notice of Proposed Rule-Making in Response to Peti- 
tion will be the same as in the case of notices of proposed rule- 
sued by the Board on its own motion. 

rocedures established hereby will not be applicable to 
and recommendations for rules made by other agencies 










vernment, 
onsideration of the foregoing, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
ds Part 302 of the Procedural Regulations as follows, effective 
September 23, 1949: 


ame 


By adding a new § 302.18 to read as follows: 


§ 302.18 Petitions for Rule-Making 


(a) Any interested person may petition the Board for the is- 
suance, amendment, modification, or repeal of any Economi 
Regulation. 

(b) Petitions for rule-making shall conform to the require- 
ments of § 302.2 and § 302.3 of the Procedural Regulations; and 
no request which does not so conform for the issuance, amendment, 
modification, or repeal of a rule will be considered by the Board. 
Such petitions will be given a docket number, and will become 
matters of public record upon filing. 

(c) No public hearing, oral argument, or other formal proceed- 
ings will be held directly on any such petition, but if the Board 
letermines that it discloses sufficient reasons in support of the 
relief requested to justify the institution of public rule-making 
lures, an appropriate notice of proposed rule-making will be 

Thereafter the procedures to be followed will be as set 
forth in Section 4 (b) of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Where the Board determines that the petition does not disclose 
sufficient reasons to justify the institution of public rule-making 
procedures, petitioner will be so notified together with the grounds 
for such denial. 

(d) The procedures set forth in this section shall not apply 
to recommendations for rule-making submitted by other agencies of 
the government, nor shall they operate to prevent the Board, on its 
own motion, from acting on any matter disclosed in any such 
petition. 


proces 


issued 


Suspensions 


Commercial pilot certificate of John E. Morgan, Fairmont, 
W. Va., suspended 90 days from August 4, and until he takes and 
satisfactorily completes a written examination on part 60 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, for failing to conform to the traffic pattern 
of Allegheny County Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa., for failing to main- 
tain contact with air traffic control, for entering the trafic pattern 
of the airport and landing within a control zone without having 
obtained clearance, for failure to comply with instructions issued 
by air traffic control, and for operating an aircraft within a con- 
trol area when flight visibility was less than 3 miles. 

Private pilot certificate of Glenn W. Chitwood, Fort Dix, N. J., 
suspended 6 months from July 15, for low flying with a passenger 
over a congested area. 

Private pilot certificate of John Reed Day, Atlanta, Ga., sus- 
pended 6 months from July 15, for low flying over a congested 
area. The plane struck some trees and crashed. 

Student pilot certificate of Norval R. Stahly, Carlock, Ill, sus- 
pended 30 days from July 16, for low flying. The plane struck a 
tree and was badly damaged in a crash. 

Private pilot certificate of Roy M. Elmerson, Webster, Wis., sus- 
pended 9 months from July 17, for low flying. While he was 
“*buzzing’’ an area where a group of men were filling a silo the 
wing tip of the aircraft struck the-silo. 

Student pilot certificate of Richard Elliot Baker, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, suspended 6 months from July 20, for participating in the 
operation of an aircraft, the property of another, in a careless 
and reckless manner. It was found that he rented an aircraft and 
accompanied a holder of a private pilot certificate on a flight 
beneath a span of the highway bridge across the Maumee River 
at Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

Private pilot certificate of Darrell Schroepfer, Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
suspended 60 days from June 16, for failure to conform to the 
trafic pattern of the Ortonville, Minn., airport. 

Private pilot certificate of Bruce Kay Andersen, Detroit, Mich., 
suspended 6 months from July 14, for engaging in acrobatics over 
a congested area, and for failure to comply with restrictions 
pertaining to cloud formations. 

Private pilot certificate of Kenneth L. Brown, Fairmont, Minn., 
suspended 60 days from July 14, for low flying over Lakefield, 
Minn. 

Private pilot certificate of Keith Brown, Jr., Fairmont, Minn., 
suspended 60 days from July 14, for low flying over Lakefield, 
Minn. 

Private pilot certificate of Kenneth I 
suspended 9 months from July 22, for 
and a poultry farm near Watseka. 

Private pilot certificate of Harry Vernon Fuguitt, East St. Louis, 
Ill., suspended 90 days from July 22, for low flying over Wood 
River, Ill. 

Private pilot certificate of Wayne Leon Bruce, El Reno, Okla., 
suspended 2 months from July 24, for piloting an aircraft, carrying 
when the aircraft was not of the class and type for 
which he was rated. The flight ended in a crash in which he and 
his passenger were injured. 


Lake, Watseka, IIl., 


buzzing’’ two taverns 









Revocations 


Nonscheduled air carrier operating certificate held by Con- 
solidated Air Transit, Inc., East Orange, N. J., revoked, effective 
July 22, on the grounds that the corporation has discontinued 
operations. 

Nonscheduled air carrier operating certificate held by Airfields 
Operating Company, Salisbury, Md., revoked, effective July 9, 
on the grounds that the company has discontinued operations. 

Private pilot certificate of A. W. Hecht, Jr., Detroit, Mich., 
revoked, effective July 30, for operating an aircraft at Detroit 
City Airport, Detroit, Mich., contrary to air traffic control 
instructions, thereby endangering the lives and property of others. 

Student pilot certificate of Merlin Joseph Guidry, Lake Charles, 
La., revoked, effective July 29, for low flying over a congested 
area of Lake Charles. While making a dive towards his sister’s 
residence, he flew so low that the wheels of the aircraft struck 
a utility line and crashed in a yard across the street from his 
sister’s residence. 


Airline Orders 


E-2889 grants Wisconsin Central permission to suspend service 
temporarily at Wausau, Wis., and to serve Wisconsin Rapids 
Stevens Point, Wis. (May 27). 

E-2890 approves agreement between United Air Lines and 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas relating to sale of international passenger 
traffic (May 27). 

E-2891 approves agreement between Pennsylvania-Central (now 
Capital) and Peruvian International Airways relating to lease of 
space (May 27). 

E-2892 opinion and order issue amended certificates to Pan 
American and Chicago and Southern for their routes between the 
United States and various points in Latin America; approved by 
the President May 27, 1949 (Feb. 31). 

E-2893 approves cancellation of agreement between American Air 

lines and Speedy Delivery Service relating to pickup and delivery 
service in Peoria, Ill. (May 31). 
E-2894 consolidates into one proceeding the application of Cen- 
tral Airlines and the individual applications of Keith H. Kahle, 
Deane Gill, and F. Kirk Johnson, to be known as the Control of 
Central Airlines, Inc., case, Docket No. 3808, et al. (May 31). 

E-2895 grants Alaska Airlines temporary exemption from § 292.2 
of the Economic Regulations so as to permit the carrier to engage 
in 10 round-trip flights, on a charter or special service basis, 
between the United States and Israel, carrying passengers and their 
personal luggage (May 31). 








E-2896 grants Northwest Airlines temporary exemption under 
§ 416 (b) of the Act, so as to permit the carrier to serve Kalispell, 
Mont., on flights serving Bozeman, Butte, Helena, and Missoula, 
Mont., pending final determination of its application in Docket 
No. 3307 (May 31). 

E-2897 approves agreement between Delta and Taca Airways 
Agency relating to engine overhaul (June 2). 

E-2898 terminates suspension of letter of registration No. 1576, 
issued to Edward A. Stewart, d. b. a. Stewart Air Service (June 2). 

E-2899 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, certain 
fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Alaska Airlines and 
Northern Consolidated Airlines (June 2). 

E-2900 authorizes Piedmont Aviation to omit one stop at South- 
ern Pines-Pinehurst-Aberdeen, N. C., on one daily eastbound flight 
on segment 1 of route No. 87 until adequate airport night lighting 
facilities are available (June 3). 

E-2901 grants Eastern Air Lines leave to intervene in the matter 
of the application of Linea Aeropostal Venezolana for a foreign 
air carrier permit (June 3). 

E-2902 grants Trans-Pacific Airlines permission to serve the 
Island of Kauai, T. H., on route No. 99, through the use of Bark- 
ing Sands Field, on or about June 6, 1949 (June 3). 

E-2903 consolidates the application of National Airlines for an 
amendment of its certificate for route No. 31 in the Service to 
Newport News, Va., case (June 3). 

E-2904 approves agreement between TWA and Wisconsin Central 
relating to space in the Chicago ticket office (June 3). 

E-2905 grants Transocean Air Lines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 of the Act and § 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations so as to permit the carrier to engage in 44 flights 
between the United States and Europe, carrying student organiza- 
tions to points designated by Argosy, from June 1 to September 30, 
1949 (June 30). 

E-2906 exempts Seaboard and Western from certain provisions 
of the Act and the Economic Regulations so as to permit it to 
operate not more than 70 one-way flights between the United States 
and Europe, and Europe and the United States, during the period 
June 1, 1949, through September 30, 1949 (June 3). 

E-2907 order and opinion issue a foreign air carrier permit to 
Caribbean International Airways for the transportation of persons, 
property, and mail between the terminal point the Cayman Islands 
and the terminal point Tampa, Fla. (June 3). 

E-2908 denies petition of the Airline Pilots in the Service of 
American Airlines for reconsideration of order serial No. E-2772 
denying their petition for leave to intervene in the North Atlantic 
Route Transfer case (June 3). 

E-2909 grants Pan American temporary exemption for a period 
of 6 months from the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, so as to 
permit the carrier to serve Lisbon, Portugal, as an intermediate 
point between the Azores and Dakar, French West Africa, between 
New York and the Union of South Africa (June 3). 

E-2910 denies the petition of Braniff Airways to intervene in 
the North Atlantic Route Transfer case (June 6). 

E-2911 institutes an investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, 
proposed commutation fares, rules, and regulations for the air trans- 
portation of passengers between Los Angeles, Calif., and Wake 
Island by Pan American (June 6). 

E-2912 dismisses complaint of Eastern Air Lines against a tariff 
filed by Florida Airways (June 6). 

E-2913 denies petition of Harry M. Smoker, d. b. a. Smokers 
Garage, to intervene in the matter of the application of Expreso 
Aereo Interamericano for amendment of a foreign air carrier permit 
(June 6). 

E-2914 dismisses complaint filed against fares proposed by 
Peninsular Air Transport (June 7). 

E-2915 denies petition of Atlantic Airlines that the Board join 
it in requesting the United States Court of Appeals to return the 
Middle Atlantic Area case to the Board so that it may reconsider 
its decision denying Atlantic’s applications for a_ certificate 
(June 7). 

E-2916 permits the Postmaster General to intervene in the Pan- 
American-Grace Airways mail rate case (June 7). 

E-2917 permits the Postmaster General to intervene in the 
Inland Air Lines and Western Air Lines mail rate cases (June 7). 

E-2918 denies petitions of Mt. McKinley Airways and Golden 
North Airways that the Board reconsider its orders in the matter 
of the noncertificated operations of the two carriers (June 9). 

E-2919 approves conditionally agreement embodied in resolution 
JT12(4) 250a of the fourth joint meeting of the International Air 
Transport Association Traffic conferences Nos. 1 and 2 (June 9). 

E-2920 opinion and order issue a temporary certificate to Resort 
Airlines in the Skycruise case; reopens the proceeding for certain 
reconsideration. Approved by the President June 9, 1949 (June 1). 

E-2921 denies petition of Pan American that the Board reconsider 
its order in the matter of the exemption granted Northwest Airlines 
so as to serve Hong Kong and/or Canton on its Pacific route 
(June 10). 
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E-2922 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
f the holding of positions by William K. Jacobs in National Air- 
lines and Piper Aircraft Corporation (June 10). 

E-2923 dismisses complaint of United Air Lines against certain 
fares proposed by Airplane Charter By Mercer, Inc. (June 8). 

E-2924 opinion and order deny application of Leslie D. Emery 
for a certificate to operate between Charlevoix, Mich., and St. 
James, Beaver Island, Mich. (June 10). 

E-2925 permits interventions in the matter of the applications 
of the city of Myrtle Beach, city of Georgetown, county of George- 
town, and the South Carolina Aeronautics Commission (June 10). 

E-2926 permits the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to intervene in the Milwaukee-Chicago-New York Restrictions 
case (June 10). 

E-2927 permits the city of Philadelphia, Pa., to intervene in 
the matter of the application of Seaboard and Western for a 
certificate authorizing the transportation of property (June 10). 

E-2928 grants All American Airways permission to inaugurate 
service at Bellefonte-State College, Pa., Lock Haven, Pa., New 
York, N. Y.-Newark, N. J., Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., on or after June 20, 1949, through the use of State 
College Air Depot, Cub Haven Airport, Newark Municipal Airport, 
Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Airport and Williamsport Airport, respec- 
tively (June 10). 

E-2929 permits several parties to intervene in the matter of the 
renewal of the temporary certificate of Southwest Airways Com- 
pany for route No. 76 and the temporary suspension of the certifi- 
cate of United Air Lines insofar as it authorizes transportation to 
Eureka, Red Bluff, Santa Barbara, and Monterey, Calif. (June 14). 

E-2930 temporarily exempts Coastal Air Lines from the pro- 
visions of § 401 of the Act so as to permit it to engage in certain 
foreign air transportation between Lydda, Israel, and New York, 
N. Y. (June 15). 

E-2931 temporarily exempts Alaska Airlines from § 292.2 of 
the Economic Regulations so as to permit it to operate in certain 
foreign air transportation between New York and London 
(June 15) 

E-2932 permits Caribbean International Airways to inaugurate 
service on or about June 15, 1949, at Tampa, Fla., through the use 
of Tampa International Airport (June 15). 

E-2933 permits National Airlines to inaugurate service imme- 
diately at the coterminal point New York, .-Newark, N. J., 
through the use of Newark Municipal Airport (June 16). 

E-2934 permits Catalina Air Transport and United Air Lines to 
intervene in the matter of the application of Channel Airways for 
an exemption; denies Channel's application for exemption, Docket 
No. 3741, and motion in the Additional California-Nevada Service 
case (June 15). 

E-2935 opinion and order issue amended certificates to United 
Air Lines for route No. 1, TWA for route No. 2, and Southwest 
Airways for route No. 76; Bonanza Air Lines selected to engage 
in certain air transportation for a temporary period (Additional 
California-Nevada service). (June 15). 

E-2936 supplemental opinion and order deny application of Ari- 
zona Airways, TWA, and H. O. Nelson for approval of transfer 
of route No. 38 from TWA to Arizona Airways (June 15). 

E-2937 consolidates applications into the Transcontinental 
Coach Type Service case; grants petitions to intervene in the case, 
and dismisses and severs applications (June 17). 

E-2938 permits Pioneer to omit certain service to Mineral Wells, 
Tex. (June 17). 

E-2939 opinion and order issue amended certificates to Wien 
Alaska Airlines and Alaska Airlines in the Arctic Slope and 
Seward Peninsula Maii Service case. (Approved by the President 
June 15, 1949) (April 25). 

E-2940 opinion and order issue amended certificates to Alaska 
Coastal Airlines and Ellis Air Lines so as to extend authority 
to operate over the routes between Juneau and Ketchikan until 
June 9, 1954; approves agreement between the two companies. 
(Approved by the President June 15, 1949) (April 20). 

E-2942 temporarily exempts Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines 
from the provisions of § 401 of the Act and § 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations so as to permit certain foreign air —— be- 
tween Tel Aviv, Israel, and New York, N. Y. (June 17 

E-2943 enlarges scope of proceeding in the matter of the renewal 
and amendment of temporary certificate for route No. 64 held by 
Pioneer Air Lines and temporary suspension of certain certificates 
held by Continental, Braniff, and American (June 16). 

E-2944 grants All American Airways permission to serve 
Dubois, Pa., on route No. 97 through the use of Albert Airport, on 
or after June 20, 1949 (June 16). 

[-2945 denies motion of United Air Lines for an amendment to 
opinion and order serial No. E-2680 relative to suspension of 
service by United on certain points on route No. 1, and other 
relief (June 17). 

{-2946 dismisses the proceeding in the matter of the certificate 
ed to William S. Munz, d. b. a. Munz Air Service, authorizing 
air transportation in the Territory of Alaska (June 17). 

E-2947 orders investigation of, and suspends —— certain 
tariffs filed on behalf of Delta and Eastern (June 17 

E-2948 denies motion of Chicago and set a Air Lines 
requesting that the subpoena issued them requiring the remittance 
of certain traffic records be quashed and set aside in the matter of 
the _application for amendment of its certificate (June 22). 

2949 grants TWA 6 months exemption from the provisions 
of § 401 (a) of the Act so as to permit the carrier to serve Rome, 
Italy; Athens, Greece; and Jerusalem, Palestine. as intermediate 
points between authorized points in Tunisia and E gypt (June 22). 

E-2950 opinion and order revoke the letter of registration issued 
to Standard Air Lines. effective July 20, 1949 (June 20). 

E-2951 dismisses complaint of Eastern Air Lines requesting 
that the Board suspend certain fares proposed by American Air 
Transport & Flight School, Inc. (June 20). 

E-2952 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 daye, 
certain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Northwest Air- 
lines (June 22). 

E-2953 dismisses the application of Nats Air Transportation 
Service, Docket No. 2401, from the Transcontinental Coach Type 
Service case (June 23). 

E-2954 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, cer- 
tain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Robinson Airlines 
Corporation (June 23). 

E-2955 amends order serial No. E-2895, dated May 31, 1949, 
so as to add certain flight requirements in order to insure safety 
in any future flights operated pursuant to said order (June 23). 

E-2956 consolidates application of Pioneer Air Lines, Docket 
No. 3856, for an indefinite extension of its certificate for route 
No. 64, with that of Docket No. 3719 (June 23). 

E-2957 orders that the effective date of the amended certificate 
issued_to Eastern Air Lines for route No. 6, pursuant to order 
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serial No. E-2761, be extended pending final disposition by the 
Board of certain petitions (June 23) 

E-2958 opinion and order issue an amended certificate to 
Capital Airlines for routes Nos. 14 and 41; deny certain applica- 
tions in the deferred portion of the Great Lakes Area case (June 

E-2959 grants the Chamber of Commerce of Corpus Christi, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Laredo, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Victoria leave to intervene in the matter of the applica- 
tions of Val-Air Lines and Trans-Texas Airways for certificates 
under § 401 of the Act (June 24). 

E 2960 authorizes Pan American-Grace Airways to suspend 
service at Loja, Ecuador, for a period of 1 year from date of this 
order (June 24). 

E-2961 amends order serial No. E-1764, so as to grant North- 
east Airlines authority to suspend service at Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Canada, until July 7, 1950 (June 24). 

E-2962 grants the Kenton County Airport Board, Kenton 
County, Ky., leave to intervene in the matter of the applications 
of Seaboard & Western Airlines and Transocean Air Lines for 
certificates authorizing scheduled air transportation of property 
hetween the New York-New England-Great Lakes area and the 
European and Middle Eastern areas (July 1). 

E-2963 amends order serial No. E-2895, as amended by order 
serial No, E-2955, so as to permit Alaska Airlines to engage in 
two one-way flights between Chicago, IIl., and Paris, France, 
and/or Amsterdam, Holland, carrying only certain students 
(June 24). 

E-2964 amends order serial No. E-2056, so as to authorize West 
Coast Airlines to omit Mount Vernon and Anacortes, Wash., as 
stops on its last daily northbound flight over segment 5 of route 
No. 77 until the Mount Vernon Airport becomes suitable for night 
operations or until June 30, 1950, whichever shall first occur 
(June 24). 

E-2965 consolidates into one proceeding Docket Nos. 3396 and 
3541, in the matter of the amendment of the certificates of certain 
air carriers so as to provide air transportation to Myrtle Beach 
and Georgetown, S. C. (June 24). 

E-2966 authorizes Challenger Airlines to serve Vernal. Utah, on 
route No. 74, through the use of Vernal Airport on or after July 1, 
1949 (June 24). 

E-2967 authorizes Monarch Air Lines to serve Cortez, Colo., on 
route No. 73. through the use of Cortez Municipal Airport on or 
after July 15. 1949 (June 24). 

E-2968 rescinds order serial No. E-847, dated October 3, 
1947, in the matter of a temporary exemption from the provisions 
of § 401 (a) of the Act, granted to Wisconsin Central Airlines 
(June 27). 

E-2969 denies petition of Totem Air Service for reconsideration 
of the Board’s order serial No. E-2698, denying the carrier's 
application for an exemption order to engage in echeduled and 
nonscheduled air transportation of persons, property, and mail 
between certain Alaskan points (June 27). 

E-2970 amends order serial No. 2211, dated April 2, 1943, 
approving certain interlocking relationships arising out of the 
holding of certain positions by Russell L. Snodgrass of Railway 
Express Agency and companies which are members of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway system, so as to include the Ontario 
Car Ferry Company and the Centralia and Webster Springs 
Railroad Company (June 27). 

E-2971 grants certain parties leave to intervene in the matter 





of the renewal and amendment of the temporary certificate for - 


route No. 64 held by Pioneer Air Lines and the temporary sus- 
pension in part, of the certificates for route No. 29. held by 
Continental Air Lines. for route No. 9, held by Braniff Airways, 
and for route No. 4, held by American Airlines (June 28). 

E-2972 dismisses proceedings of investigation and suspension 
in the matter of certain round-trip excursion fares proposed by 
Northwest Airlines (June 28). 

E-2973 dismisses proceedings of investigation and susrension 
in the matter of certain fares and routings proposed by Eastern 
Air Lines (June 28). 

-2974 dismisses proceedings of investigation and suspension 
in the matter = certain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by 
TWA (June 2: 

E-2975 i proceedings of investigation and suspension 
and the complaint of United Air Lines in the matter of certain 

“air coach” or “thrift” fares proposed by Braniff Airways (June 
, ) 

E-2976 dismisses proceedings of investigation and suspension 
of certain fares. rules, and regulations proposed by Continental 
Air Lines (June 28). 

2977 grants Trars-Texas Airways exemption from the pro- 
visions of § 401 of the Act, so as to permit the carrier to engage 
nh air transportation of persons. property, and mail to and from 
Beeville. Tex.. as an intermediate point on segment 3 of route 
No. 82 (June 28). 

E-2978 orders. among other things, that the Mississippi Valley 
case, the North Central case, and the Great Lakes Area case be 
reopened for the limited purpose of determining whether route 
systems awarded Parks Air Line shall be awarded to an applicant 
other than Parks (June 28). 

‘2979 grants TWA permission to inaugurate nonstop service 
between Zurich, Switzerland, and Cairo, Egypt, on or after July 
4, 1949 (June 28). 

E-2980 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Carlene D. Roberts and 
George C. Van Nostrand in American Airlines and American 
Overseas Airlines (June 28). 

E-2981 extends until September 27, 1949, the period of sus- 
pension of proposed new passenger fares originally suspended 
by order serial No. E-2630 (June 28). 

E-2982 denies motion of Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
requesting that the Board quash a subpoena requiring them to 
produce certain traffic records relative to the investigation of 
National Airlines (June 29). 

E-2983 grants and denies interventions in the matter of the 
application of Mid-Continent Airlines and Parks Air Lines for 
approval of an agreement relating to the acquisition of the 
capital stock of Parks Air Lines by Mid-Continent Airlines (June 
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). 

E-2984 opinion and order direct West Coast Airlines to show 
cause why the Board should not order the alteration, amendment, 
or modification of West Coast’s temporary certificate for route 
No. 77 (June 29). 

E-2985 disapproves agreement between Colonial Airlines, 
Northwest Airlines, and Eastern Air Lines relating to deviations 
from certain ATC practices (June 

E-2986 grants the city of Dayton, ‘Ohio. leave to intervene in 
the matter of the applications of Seaboard & Western Airlines and 
Transocean Air Lines for certificates authorizing scheduled air 


transportation of property between the New York-New England- 
Great Lakes area and the European and Middle Eastern areas 
(June 29). 

E-2987 fixes the temporary mail rate for Southern Airways 
over its route No. 98 (June 29). 

E-2988 orders Airline Transport Carriers to show cause why 
the Board should not revoke its letter or registration No. 704, 
for violation of the Act and of the Economic Regulations (June 30). 

E-2989 grants Coastal Airlines temporary exemption from the 
provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act and § 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations, so as to permit the carrier to engage in one one-way 
flight in each direction in foreign air transportation between New 
York, N. Y., and Lydda, Israel, carrying passengers on behalf of 
Mogen Dovid (June 30). 

E-2990 consolidates the proceedings in Docket No. 3669 relating 
to the application of American Airlines for an order authorizing 
temporary suspension of service at Abilene and Big Spring, Tex., 
into that of Docket No. 3719 in the matter of the renewal of 
Pioneer’s temporary certificate for route No. 64; denies motion of 
American requesting an immediate hearing (June 30). 

E-2991 denies petition of American Airlines, American Overseas 
Airlines, and Pan American Airways requesting that the Board 
certify to itself for initial decision the entire record in the North 
Atlantic Route Transfer case immediately upon conclusion of the 
hearings before the Examiner (July 6). 

—2992 dismisses complaint of United Air Lines in the matter of 
certain circle-trip, short-limit fares proposed by Southwest Air- 
ways (July 1). 

E-2993 revokes authority granted to Pan American by order 
serial No. E-2423, dated February 1, 1949, to suspend service at 
Monrovia, Liberia (July 6). 

)-2994 grants certain parties leave to intervene in the matter of 
the applications of Val Air Lines and Trans-Texas Airways for 
certificates (July 6). 

)-2995 grants Transocean Air Lines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 of the Act, and Part 292 of the Economic 
Kegulations, so as to permit the carrier to engage in one around- 
the-world flight (July 7). 

E-2996 orders an investigation instituted in the matter of the 
rules providing for accumulation, assembly, and distribution 
services contained in freight tariffs filed by or on behalf of certain 
air carriers and air freight forwarders; consolidates the proceeding 
with Docket No. 1705 et al (July 7). 

E-2997 approves interloc eking relationship existing asa result of 
the holding of certain positions by James Bruce in American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and American Airlines (July 7). 

)-2998 grants motion of Braniff Airways to dismiss applications 
of Pacific International Airways and Peninsular Air Transport in 
the Southern Service to the West case (July 8 

E-2999 grants Coastal Air Lines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, and part 291 of the 
Economic Regulations, so as to permit the carrier to engage in 
one one-way flight in foreign air transportation between New 
York and Lydda, Israel (July 11). 

E-3000 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, a cer- 
tain one-way adult fare between Kansas City, Mo., and Quincy, 
Ill., proposed by Mid-Continent Airlines (July 11). 

E-3001 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, certain 
fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Mid-Continent Airlines 
(July 11). 

E-3002 grants bg Pacific Airlines permission to serve Kailua, 
Hawaii, on route No. 99, through the use of Kailua Airport, on or 
after July 12, 1949 (July 12). 

E-3003 grants certain parties leave to intervene in the matter 
of the renewal and amendment of the certificate for route No. 64 
held by Pioneer Air Lines, the temporary suspension, im part, 
of the certificates for route No. 29 held by Continental Air Lines, 
for route No. 9 held by Braniff Airways, and for route No. 4 
held by American Airlines (July 12). 

E-3004 dismisses proceedings of investigation and suspension 
in the 1948 summer excursion fares investigation (July 12). 

E-3005 grants the Postmaster General leave to intervene in the 
matter of the mail rates of Pan American Airways in its trans- 
Atlantic operations (July 13). 

E-3006 authorizes All American Airways to suspend service 
temporarily at Warren, Pa., Oil City-Franklin, Pa., and James- 
town, N. Y., until an adequate airport is available, or until 
6 months from date of this order (July 13). 

E-3007 opinion and order extend expiration date of temporary 
certificate of Empire Air Lines for route No. 78 (july 14). 

-3008 orders Empire Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not fix the mail rate as set forth in an attached statement 
over its entire system for the period on and after October 1, 
1949 (July 14). 

E-3009 orders that the effective date of amended certificate 
issued to Northern Consolidated Airlines be extended to August 
18, 1949 (July 13). 

E-3010 orders a proceeding instituted in the matter of fixing the 
mail rates for Pioneer Air Lines over its entire system (July 14). 

E-3011 grants Coastal Air Lines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act and part 291 of the Eco- 
nomic Regulations, so as to permit the carrier to engage in one 
one-way flight in each direction between Newark, N. J., and 
Paris, France (July 14). 

E-3012 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, certain 
fares proposed by Mid-Continent Airlines, consolidates the pro- 
ceeding with that of Docket No. 3981 (July 14). 

~3013 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, cer- 
tain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Northwest Airlines 
(July 15). 

E-3014 denies petition of Parks Air Lines requesting that the 
Board extend the period for inauguration of service over route 
No. 91 beyond July 1, 1949 (July 15). 

E-3015 denies motion of United Air Lines for an order dis- 
missing the application of S. S. W. Inc., for a certificate (July 
5). 

E-3016 opinion and order revoke orders serial Nos. E-1084, 
E-1634, E-1655, and E-1748, approve agreement CAB No. 686 and 
disapprove agreement No. 686-A, relative to the joint application 
of TWA and Delta for interchange of equipment (July 15). 

E-3017 consolidates applications in Dockets Nos. 3785, 3786, 
and 3787 with the proceeding in Docket No. 3500; grants and 
denies certain motions of certain carriers in the matter of the 
investigation of the routes and property of National Airlines (July 
15). 

E-3018 approves agreements between Pioneer Air Lines and 
Trans-Texas Airways, and Pioneer Air Lines and Continental Air 
Lines relating to use of public address system (July 17). 

E-3019 amends order serial No. E-1737, so as to grant Robinson 
Airlines extension of the temporary change in service pattern on 


route No. 94 (July 18). 
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Accident Reports 


Civil Aeronautics Board 





Carbon Dioxide Gas in Cockpit.—lIncapacita- 
tion of the crew by a concentration of carbon dioxide 
gas in the cockpit was the probable cause of the acci- 
dent near Mount Carmel, Pa., June 17, 1948, in which 
all 43 occupants of United Air Lines Flight 624 were 
killed, the CAB found. 

\ fire warning caused the crew to discharge at least 
one bank of the CO, fire extinguisher bottles in the 
forward Except 
for the apparent failure of the fire detection instru- 
nent, the Board said that its investigation revealed 
10 mechanical failure of the aircraft, or fire, in flight. 

The plane was en route from Chicago to New York. 
A routine report was made over Phillipsburg, Pa., 
shortly after noon and a few minutes later the crew 


underfloor baggage compartment. 


made a routine acknowledgement of a clearance to de- 
scend en route to an altitude between 13,000 and 11,000 
feet. Four minutes later, the company radio operator 
at La Guardia Field heard a voice which did not iden- 
tify itself calling loudly and urgently. Another United 
crew, flying over the same route behind Flight 624 and 
at a different altitude heard what they termed “scream- 
ing voices” calling “New York,” then, after an unin- 
telligible transmission: “This is an emergency de- 
Inasmuch as all other air carrier flights in 
the vicinity at this time were accounted for, the Board 


scent.” 


said, this transmission undoubtedly emanated from 
Flight 624. 

The airplane was first observed by ground witnesses 
31 miles northwest of the scene of the accident flying 
a southeasterly heading toward Shamokin, Pa. The 
over the Sunbury Airport, Sunbury, 
Pa., at approximately 4,000 feet above the ground in 
a southeasterly heading. 

Immediately north of Shamokin, the airplane, then 
only 500 to 1,000 feet above the ground, described a 
shallow ieft turn. The course was toward constantly 
rising terrain, the hills beyond Sunbury being 900 
feet in elevation and the hills around Shamokin being 
approximately 1,600 feet in elevation. 

Five miles east or beyond Shamokin the airplane, 
flying only 200 feet above the ground, entered a climb- 
ing right turn. As it passed to the north of Mount 
Carmel, the climbing turning attitude increased 
sharply. The airplane then struck a hillside at an 
elevation of 1,649 feet. Within 10 miles of the flight 
path and the scene of the crash there were areas on 
which an emergency landing could have been made. 

“The crew's last transmission reported the release 
of the fire extinguisher in the forward cargo pit (the 
forward underfloor baggage compartment),” the acci- 
dent report stated. “There can be little doubt that 
this discharge of CO, was due to the pilot’s belief 


airplane flew 


that a fire actually existed in an underfloor fuselage 
compartment. Yet examination conducted during the 
course of the investigation showed that no in-flight 
fire had actually existed in any of the fuselage com- 
partments. 

“Ten minutes elapsed between the crew’s last call 
announcing an emergency and the time of the acci- 
dent. This period of silence, coupled with the fact 
that the airplane while descending passed over visible 
emergency landing areas, including Sunbury Airport, 
and flew toward mountainous terrain where safe land- 
ing could not be accomplished, admits of only one 
explanation: that the pilots were physically unable to 
perform their flight duties. Since the crew reported 
releasing CO, in the forward baggage compartment, 
and since it was established that the cabin relief 
valves were closed, it is reasonable to conclude that a 
dangerous concentration of CO, existed in the cockpit. 
According to expert medical testimony, a 6-percent 
concentration for 3 minutes would have reduced the 
pilots to a state of confused consciousness and a 
higher concentration or a greater time of exposure 
would have resulted in loss of consciousness. 

“The investigation disclosed that the cabin pressure 
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relief valves were closed prior to the accident, indi- 
cating that the pilot and the co-pilot had not followed 
the approved emergency procedure when discharging 
CO, gas into the forward baggage compartment,” the 
Board said. 


Winona Crash Report Issued.—Loss of the outer 
panel of the left wing was given by the CAB as the 
probable cause of the accident near Winona, Minn., 
August 29, 1948, when all of the 37 occupants of a 
Northwest Airlines plane were killed in a crash, and 
the aircraft destroyed. 
Chicago to Minneapolis. 


The plane was en route from 


The outer panel of the left wing separated from the 
aircraft as a result of a fatigue crack in the left-front 
outer-panel attachment fitting which had been in- 
duced by a faulty design of that fittting: the fatigue 
crack having been aggravated by severe turbulence 
encountered in a thunderstorm, the Board said. 

Several persons watching a thunderstorm moving 
over Winona, saw the plane flying below the overcast. 
As the plane passed over Winona, the aircraft ap- 
peared to enter the roll cloud or the leading edge of 
the thunderstorm and was lost from view. Seconds 
later parts of the airplane were observed falling. It 
was later found that the flight had crashed approxi- 
mately 4 miles northwest of Winona on a bluff on the 
east side of the Mississippi River. 

Parts of the airplane were found along the flight 
path for a distance of approximately 1.8 miles. Por- 
tions of the wreckage were removed from the scene for 
tests and detailed examination. 

Had that spar flange not failed at Winona, after the 
plane encountered the thunderstorm, the Board’s 
report said, “it would have failed at a later date unless 
the defect from which the separation originated had 
been discovered.” 


Overshot the Field.— Delay in initiating a missed 
approach procedure until the air speed was critical 
for single engine operation was given by the CAB as 
the probable cause of an accident December 28, 1948, 
when a Piedmont Airlines flight crashed near Tri- 
Cities Airport, Bristol, Tenn., while attempting an 
emergency landing. All 18 occupants of the plane, 
including a crew of 3, escaped injury but the air- 
craft was extensively damaged. 

The flight was en route between New Bern, N. C., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. Immediately after the take-off 
from Tri-Cities Airport, the right engine’s oil pressure 
dropped as a result of dilution of the engine oil by 
gasoline, and the oil pressure warning light went on. 

Although the oil pressure for the right engine 
dropped below a safe operating limit, there was no 
immediate loss of power, and the aircraft circled the 
field for a landing. The emergency landing attempt 
was abandoned after the aircraft had progressed more 
than 3,600 feet from the end of the runway and a 
descent had been made to approximately 100 feet 
above the ground. 

Full power was applied to the left engine and the 
landing gear and flaps wére raised. During this op- 
eration, the aircraft yawed to the right some 10 de- 
Over the left boundary of the airport, power 
was increased to the right engine and a shallow right 
turn was initiated to avoid a hill. Rapidly losing 
both air speed and altitude, the aircraft struck the 
top of a ridge three-fourths of a mile northwest of 
the airport. 

“Since the right engine was operated under reduced 
power with cowl flaps in trail position while the flight 
circled the field and attempted landing, the engine 
cooled; accordingly, full power was not produced 
immediately when the throttle was later advanced,” 


grees. 


the Board said. “In any event, when it was decided 
that the landing could not be completed, considerable 
air speed and altitude had been lost; and with the 
aircraft held in nose-high attitude even though the 
landing gear was retracted, there was not sufficient 
power or air speed available to maintain altitude. 
An additional cause of the loss of altitude was the 
full retraction of the flaps. As a result, the aircraft 
settled to the ground, and skidded to a stop.” 

The oil dilution switch for the right engine was 
located in such a position that it could be inadvert- 
ently opened when the left magneto switch was op- 
erated and was not spring-loaded so as to return to the 
closed position, the accident report stated. 

The instrument panel had been modified in connec- 
tion with a cockpit standardization program, the CAB 
said, but the crew had not been briefed concerning 
the changes made. 

The Board said “it is evident” that the oil in the 
right engine became diluted after the airplane left 
the ramp, since no previous engine malfunctioning was 
reported. “It is apparent that the crew’s unfamiliar- 
ity with the modification of the instrument panel 
caused this accidental oil dilution,” the accident 
report stated. 


Wing Lost in Flight.—An accident near College 
Park, Ga., June 27, 1948, in which a passenger was 
killed when a plane lost a wing and crashed, was prob- 
ably caused by a structural failure of the front spar 
resulting from a deteriorated condition of the wing 
structure, the Civil Aeronautics Board found. 

Charles R. Allen, a private pilot, rented a plane to 
make a pleasure flight carrying Miss Carolyn Taylor 
as passenger. Both were equipped with seat type 
parachutes and Miss Taylor was instructed in the use 
of the parachute. 

Pilot Allen climbed to an altitude of 3,000 feet, 
after which a number of steep turns were performed. 
Then, he said, a shallow dive was executed, and when 
the air speed reached 130 miles per hour, a climbing 
turn to the right was started. During this turn the 
right wing separated from the aircraft. 

The pilot stated that he called to Miss Taylor to 
jump, but received no response. He then unbuckled 
his safety belt and was thrown from the aircraft. 
The pilot’s parachute opened and he descended safely 
to the ground. Miss Taylor remained in the aircraft 
and was killed when the plane crashed and was 
destroyed. 

The front spar of the right wing center section 
failed at the fuselage attachment fitting, allowing the 
wing to separate from the aircraft, the CAB accident 
report stated. At the point of failure there was a 
pre-exising compression failure. 

The Board said that the root rib and skin in the 
right wing were deteriorated due to absorption of 
moisture and oil in the area where the root rib joins 
the front spar. Investigation revealed that poor ad- 
hesion existed in the glue joints of the front spar 
webs at the point of initial failure. 

“Originally the wing contained drain holes on the 
underside to prevent the accumulation of moisture and 
oil; however, the center section of the wing had been 
recovered March 19, 1948, and the drain holes had 
been sealed over by fabric,” the accident report stated. 
“An airworthiness directive issued by the Admin- 
istrator February 16, 1948, specifically required that 
these drain holes be kept open and that seaplane type 
grommets be installed.” 

The Board added: “The evidence shows clearly 
that had the drain holes been open as specifically re- 
quired by the airworthiness directive, they would have 
tended to prevent an excessive accumulation of mois- 
ture and oil in the wing panel.” 
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ad Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Source: CAB Form 41) 
ded _ 
able International and Overseas: January—May 1949, 1948 
the = Se = a ———— — ee ———— 
the Revenue sneer load 
i. Revenue miles Revenue passengers Revenue passenger miles — Passenger seat-miles (000) er poe = “s — 
lent January~May January-May (000) January-May January~May or a M ” 
ude Operator January-May 
“ 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 19148 1949 1948 
‘Tait “ 
American Airlines 934, 873 893, 063 31,991 22, 105 26, 780 17, 928 42,825 33, 602 62. 53 53. 35 
was American Overseas Airlines 2, 985, 517 2, 574, 793 31, 149 18, 934 60, 901 17, 858 108, 108 96, 552 56. 33 49.57 
Braniff Airways 590, 492 1, 761 9, 268 26, 712 34. 70 
vert- Chicago & Southern Air Lines 590, 073 204, 815 9,618 4,550 10,374 29, 188 9,217 35. 54 33. 82 
Colonial Airlines 313, 848 287, 200 6, 133 7,930 4, 841 13, 786 12, 490 35. 12 19.91 
| OP- Eastern Air Lines 314, 080 314, 200 5, 605 6, 124 6, 256 15, 988 17, 549 39.13 36. 25 
» the National Airlines 254,113 148, 527 21,533 8, 867 6, 294 12, 335 6, 833 51.03 410. 04 
Northwest Airlines 2, 420, 508 1, 674, 643 13, 923 9,811 27, 799 57, 491 38,914 18. 35 50. 50 
Pan American Airways: 
inec- Atlantic Division 5, 446, 194 1,910, 805 18, 207 12, 684 109, 489 96, 848 168, 641 155, 526 64. 92 62. 27 
CAB Latin American Division. . . 12, 406, 655 11, 889, 238 306, 154 289, 217 235, 985 224, 623 139, 152 437, 464 53. 74 51.35 
Alaska Operations 1, 000, 010 983, 475 12, 821 10, 660 13, 406 11,097 28, 478 29, 705 47.07 37. 36 
ning Pacific Operations 6,399,745 | 6, 32. 929 32. 631 95. 758 100, 253 155, 348 148.551 61. 64 67.19 
Pan American-Grace Airways. . 2, 395, 721 x 10, 258 10, 300 17, 305 14, 105 78, 994 71, 736 59. 88 61. 48 
I ranscontinental & Western Air 5, 151,919 4, 35, 181 24, 697 102, 060 77, 594 171,470 149, 160 59. 52 52. 02 
. the United Air Lines. . 956, 185 10, 225 6, 083 24, 104 14, 598 10, 457 26, 680 09. 58 54, 72 
left Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 12,844 1,351 1,033 118 344 685 995 65. 40 34. 57 
was Total 412,202,777 | 37, 450, 207 611, 839 525, 626 781, 068 673, 350 1, 389, 658 1,234, 974 56. 21 54. 52 
liar Index (1948=100) 112. 69 100. 00 116. 40 100. 00 116. 00 100. 00 112.53 100. 00 103. 10 100. 00 
yanel —=— — — — a — — —————————————— — — = — — — — — —- 
dent Ton-miles flown 
Ciencia F xpress Freight U.S. Mail Parcel Post 
satel January—May January—May January—May January-May 
llege 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1919 1948 
was - 
prob- an Airlines 0 0 527, 324 587, 199 55, 128 32, 657 0 0 
aver American Overseas Airlines 1, 972, 758 740, 757 0 0 560, 240 545, 930 141, 453 32, 743 
I Braniff Airways 0 ~ 75, 228 6. 760 - 0 - 
wing Chicago & Southern Air Lines 0 0 127, 211 13, 435 3,912 568 257 0 
Colonial Airlines 0 0 41, 443 21, 482 3,471 3,270 528 142 
Eastern Air Lines 0 0 223, 987 169, 318 22, 448 18, 418 2, 426 0 
ne to National Airlines. 121,171 93,995 0 0 5,316 5, 225 0 0 
sili Northwest Airlines 41,177 18, 564 1, 747, 843 442, 148 839, 855 441,113 0 0 
aylor Pan American Airways: 
type Atlantic Division 3, 558, 192 2, 003, 243 0 0 989, 661 1, 049, 371 131, 452 36, 631 
, kd s Latin American Division 8, 014, 227 7, 528, 026 0 0 1,123,517 1, 094, 369 0 
€ use Alaskan Operations. . 1, 480, 933 877, 310 0 0 164, 360 151, 943 0 0 
Pacific Operations 2, 132, 782 1, 463, 618 0 0 2, 234, 582 1, 491, 520 0 0 
Soe Pan American-Grace Airways 602, 666 659, 401 231, 842 5, 908 143, 801 81, 106 10, 106 0 
eet, Transcontinental & Western Air. . 2, 786, 166 1, 367, 155 0 0 1, 038, 342 987, 962 198, 186 67, 440 
‘med. United Air Lines. 72, 580 52, 863 0 0 346, 837 156, 921 0 | 0 
Lraba. Medellin & Central Airways 17, 307 21,817 0 0 0 0 0 0 
when Fe : pik _ 2 a : ; - ; ee ee 
ibing Total 20, 799,959 | 14,826,749 | 2,974,878 | 1,269,790 | 7,538,230 | 6,060, 373 184, 408 136, 956 
dhe Index (1948-=100) 140. 29 100. 00 234. 28 100. 00 124. 39 100. 00 353. 70 100. 00 
n e 
or to . 
ckled International and Overseas: May 1949 
craft. aes = ————— ; . ts . —_—__—_—— 
safely 
afels ita ia Revenue Ton-Miles Flown 
reraft Revenue Revenue : sarge passenger ake 
| é Gosemtes miles passengers rg seat-miles load factor 
was miles (000) (000) (percent) Express Freight . S. mail Parcel post 
ore American Airlines 183, 451 6, 769 1, 887 8, 618 56. 71 0 96, 128 10, 936 0 
ig the American Overseas Airlines 696, 510 7, 693 14,935 25, 921 57. 62 396, 168 0 88, 338 30, 992 
rident Braniff Airways 146, 052 1,275 2, 586 6, 560 39. 42 0 15, 281 1, 856 0 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 125, 212 1, 587 2,105 6,173 34.10 0 30, 443 715 35 
was a Colonial Airlines. . 57, 573 291 1,017 2,524 10. 29 0 3, 433 561 _ 88 
Eastern Air Lines 64, 480 1, 263 1,313 3, 182 11. 26 0 18, 985 5, 596 1,571 
National Airlines 56, 751 3,659 1, 070 2, 770 38. 63 21, 262 0 1,097 0 
in the Northwest Airlines. 195, 268 3, 442 6, 987 12,044 58. O01 9, 299 337, 168 144, 388 0 
f Pan American Airways: fe - 
om © Atlantic Division 1, 273, 055 10, 673 25, 871 41,135 62. 89 729, 820 0 195, O11 32, 259 
joins Latin American Division 2, 430, 527 53, 280 48, 016 90, 028 53. 33 1, 450, 659 0 230, 000 
ad Alaska Operations 217, 448 3, 111 3, 111 6, 010 51. 76 368, 108 0 33, 833 0 
sc Pacific Operations 1, 177, 765 7,911 22, 883 32, 716 69. 94 173,954 0 152, 439 0 
spar Pan American-Grace Airways 181, 488 7, 647 8, 708 15, 881 54. 83 120, 955 10, 008 29, 783 2,242 
Transcontinental & Western Air 1,209, 112 9, 209 26,179 10, 147 65. 21 575, 696 0 205, 214 41,124 
United Air Lines. 211, 200 2, 369 >, 686 8,974 63. 36 20, 705 0 64, 430 0 
yn the Uraba. Medellin & Central Airways. . 8, 300 239 79 134 58. 96 2,673 0 0 0 
re and Total 8, 834, 192 121, 418 175, 433 302, 817 57.93 | 4,169,299 571,446 | 1,464,197 108, 311 
| been : sacra ale ae _ = fo a. Aare — = 
s had sles 
stated. ‘ e ’ ° ‘ 
dmin- Domestic: Passenger-miles flown (total revenue and non-revenue, in thousands) 
d that Os eeu ers Wet _ ae Se ee Bh os ee er eee Se, ne _— 
e type ; 7 
" January February March April May June Total 
learlv in % s ie rrr ai a 
lear o Trunk. . 136, 938 440, 903 541, 986 585, 751 616, 776 689, 168 3,311, 522 
lly re- Feeder 6.714 7, 545 9, 821 11, 529 12,77 14, 415 62, 795 
d have Territorial 1, 326 3, 709 3, 794 4, 404 3, 987 4,155 24, 375 
 mois- Total.. 147, 978 452, 157 555, 601 601, 684 633, 534 707, 738 3, 398, 692 
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Small Increase Is Noted 
In Airline Transports 


United States air carriers in June were operating 


1,061 aircraft in domestic and international service. 
While this figure represents a net gain of only 38 


transports over their fleet of June 1948, a number of 
significant developments have taken place. 

In June 1948, the airlines had 20 Convair-liners in 
service; this 112. Douglas DC 
increased from 98 to 109 planes; Constella- 
There were 


year there were 
6 more 
tions were in service, 


1l Boeing 


whereas a year earlier there 


75 compared to 69. 
377’s in the United States air carrier fleet 
were none. 

On the other side of the ledger, the past year has 
retirement of 47 DC-3’s and 38 DC—4’s. 

Che comparative figures for June 1945 through June 


1949 follow: 


seen the 


U. S. Aircraft in Scheduled Domestic and International 
Service (As of June, Each Year) 


1949 


Manufacturer and Model 19148 1947 1945 1945 
Boeing 247 0 0 4 0 0 
$07 5 5 5 8 8 

314 0 0 0 0 8 
377 1! 0 0 0 0 
Convair 210 112 20 0 0 0 
Douglas DC-3 160 0 13 06 378 
DC-4 229 267 261 126 0 

DC-6 109 98 41 0 0 
Lockheed LOA 6 1 0 3 0 
18 il 12 12 15 18 
19 tt 13 16 Ww 0 
619 13 13 6 0 0 
749 18 13 6 0 0 
Martin 202 24 23 0 0 0 
Miscellaneous 19 18 14 10 20 
Total 1,061 1,023 902 708 132 


Civil Aircraft Engine Shipments 
Increased in June Over May 
The civil aircraft engine industry’s shipment value 
increased 12 percent, from $3,699,000 in May to 
$4,159,000 in June. Included in the June total were 
$1,100,000 for complete engines, $2,673,000 for spare 
parts, and $376,000 for other products. 
Comparative figures on civil aircraft engine ship- 
ments for May and June 1949 are as follows: 


Civil Engine Shipments, June—May 1949 


June 1919 May 1919 


Number 370 47° 
Horsepower output (000 96.8 121. 
Value (thousand dollars 
Engines $1,110 £1, 365 
Parts $2,673 $2, LO1 
Other products $376 $233 





Terminal Areas Classified 


rhe report on the 
preliminary 


3-year program to complete the 
phases of the RTCA civil-military air 
navigation and control system in the CAA JourRNAL 
for August 15 makes an erroneous reference to “airport 
classification” on page 87. It should have been stated 
that “terminal areas” have been classified. 


Terminal Areas Are Classified.—In working out 
this priority system, an arbitrary terminal area class- 
ification has been drawn up, as follows: 

{ basic instrument terminal area is a terminal area 
where instrument approaches can be made using en 
route airways facilities as the omnirange and 
DME. 

A class D area is a terminal area that has its own 
omnirange, DME, and an instrument landing system 
(ILS), plus high-intensity approach lights. 


such 
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January-June 




































1948 


Revenue passenger 
miles (000) 
January-June 




















Passenger seat miles 
January-June (000) 

















1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 
Prunk lines 
American Aiclines 26, 647,876 | 25,521,795 |1,545,041 1,210,559 728, 009 572,175 |1, 095, 685 948, 427 
Braniff Airways 5, 541, 152 5, 293, 884 283, 782 265, 223 94, 521 92, 167 181, 139 166, 212 
Capital Airlines 9, 660, 956 8, 085, 735 948, 492 174, 126 161, 189 126, 117 323, 620 260, 341 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 3, 639, 328 3, 278, 921 146, 889 128, 644 52,570 0, 791 95, 656 87, 032 
Colonial Airlines 1, 799, O77 1, 281, 619 84, 431 59, 127 22,624 16, 601 37, 733 26, 765 
Continental Air Lines 2, 825, 927 2, 613, 433 84, 243 74, 059 30, 235 27, 113 76, 920 93, 846 
Delta Air Lines 6, 398, 244 6, 185, 917 265, 160 232, 283 110,140 91,592 186, 162 176, 658 
Eastern Air Lines 26, 724, 208 | 24,815,907 |1, 123,289 (1, 008. oll 528, 733 528, 803 896, 361 856, 067 
Inland Air Lines 1, 246, 130 1, 144, 343 38, 811 34, 148 13, 909 12, 478 24, 673 22, 292 
Mid-Continent Airlines. . 4, 050, 088 3, 762,040 162, 330 148, 471 48, 245 44, 335 85, 052 75, 105 
National Airlines 4, 792, 428 2, 172, 490 153, 298 66, 381 89, 316 37, 127 187, 389 88, 536 
Northeast Airlines 1, 789, 995 1,518, 164 141, 695 116, 574 26, 807 22,077 56, 244 50, 707 
Northwest Airlines 8, 588, 632 7, 836, 969 320, 827 288, 604 173, 563 151, 941 313, 517 261, 088 
Transcontinental & Western Air.) 24, 888,574 | 25,719,434 | 665, 106 565, 377 +16, 883 110, 376 763, 871 666, 207 
United Air Lines 24,839,735 27,815,509 1,011,672 | 855,117 593, 224 516, 300 877, 660 775, 481 
Western Air Lines 2, 930, 160 3, 041, 305 132, 303 I 32, 095 19, 503 51,474 99,512 93, 904 
Trunk total... 156, 362,510 150,387,465 6, 707, 369 5, ;, 6: 58,7 3,169,501 2,751,467 (5,301,194 4, 608, 668 
Index (1948= 100) 103. 97 100 00” 118.53)" 100. 00 115.19 100.00 | 115.03 |___ 100. 00 
Feeder Lines 
All American Airways 1, 132, 365 845, 401 17, 685 0 2,187 0 12, 535 0 
Challenger Airlines 820, 284 659, 976 13, 625 8, 655 3, 768 2. 197 16, 627 13, 859 
Empire Air Lines. 516, 563 480, 327 16, 054 9, 182 3, 459 2, 033 10, 848 8, 172 
Florida Airways 193, 120 +11, 856 3, 026 6, 378 109 855 1,542 3,216 
Los Angeles Airways 171, 693 123, 078 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Monarch Air Lines 835, 367 762, 411 12, 806 11, 666 3,241 2,653 15, 435 13, 733 
Piedmont Aviation 1, 366, 199 165, 385 35,540 9, 418 7, 693 2, 309 28, 691 9, 752 
Pioneer Air Lines 1, 864, 479 1, 409, 963 18, 600 39,619 13, 231 10, 355 44,932 33,910 
Robinson Airlines 395, 389 18, 668 2, 793 7,925 - 
Southern Airways (June 10, 1949) 19, 790 242 36 110 - 
Southwest Airways 1, 189, 408 1, 076, 138 93, 246 38, 169 9,816 7,019 214,979 21,857 
Prans-Texas Airways 1, 308, 900 oo 398 18, 821 6, 361 4,618 1, 453 27, 487 14, 729 
West Coast Airlines 602, 347 579, 446 30, 263 29, 693 3,944 3, 583 12, 649 10, 97 75 
Wiseonsin-Central Airlines 669,944 242, 690 11, 801 2,967 1,744 198 S, 632 2,130 
Feeder total 11, 085, 848 2, % 58, 069 280, 377 162, 108 56, 939 ~ 32 955 ~~ 209, 692 1 ~~ 432, 333 
Index (1948=100) 142. 89 100.00 172.96 100. 00 172. 7 100. 00 158. 46 100. 00 
lerritorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 312, 648 198, 720 15, 438 37, 334 3, 306 2,318 me 5, 032 
Hawaiian Airlines 1, 362, 293 1, 509, 800 150, 952 _ 161,7 743 __20, 813 22, 688 30, 178 33, 205 
Territorial total 1,674, 941 1, 708, : 196,390 | 199,077. 24,119 25, 006 37, 890 38, 237 
Index (1948=100). 98. 03 100 ee 98. 65 100. 00 96. 45 100. 00 99. 09 100. 00 
Grand total . 169,123,299 159,854,054 7,184,136 6,019,984 3,250,559 2,809,428 5, 548, 176 a 779, 3 38 
Index (1948=100) 105. 80 . 100. 00 ‘ _119. 34 100. ¢ 00° 115. 70 100. 00 116. 10 100. 00 
Revenue passen- Ton-miles flown 
ger load factor a Pe a= ' <n 
(percent) » . . 5 
Operator : Express Freight U.S. Mail 
January-June January—June January-June January-June 
1949 1948 1949 1918 1949 1948 1949 | 1948 
Trunk Lines | 
American Airlines 60.33 2,420,918 | 2,660,855 |14, 370,85 52 9, 156,209 | 4,441,299 | 3,316,289 
Braniff Airways 55. 45 371,099 130, 335 17 538, 644 522, 145 443, 392 
Capital Airlines 18. 44 733,214 984,911 | 3, 053, 567 2, 008, 159 197, 307 401, 378 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines... 58. 36 245, 110 302, 820 256, 380 256, 325 262, 436 209, 410 
Colonial Airlines 62. 03 26, 589 25, 039 52, 075 13, 399 16, 208 | 37, 809 
Continental Air Lines 50. 35 16, 220 47, 461 175, 318 125, 622 103, 785 78, 150 
Delta Air Lines 51.85 331, 388 | 124, O81 780, 434 781,521 454, 637 | 450, 008 
Eastern Air Lines 61.77 | 1,671,777 1, 876, 977 1,109,823 | 2,471,844 | 2,497,905 2, 027, 066 
Inland Air Lines 55. 98 31,960 24, 980 60, 791 31,027 58, 097 | 19, 584 
Mid-Continent Airlines 59. 03 91, 683 91, 160, 908 130, 544 154, 406 132, 888 
National Airlines 41.93 241, 163 327, 179 546, 956 401, 149 301,305 | 119, 808 
Northeast Airlines 43. 54 34, 797 18, 645 105, 642 76, 145 | 44,119 | 28, 728 
Northwest Airlines 58. 20 744, 907 803,356 | 2,094,018 762, 397 1, 183,545 | 1, 031, 222 
Transcontinental & Western Air 61.60 | 2,208,277 | 2,821,609 | 5,664,535 | 4, 264, 263 1,591,946 4, 574, 507 
United Air Lines 66.58 2,818,510 | 3, 483, 365 (10, = 969 | 8,961,120 | 4,910,285 | 3,894, 283 
Western Air Lines 54. 82 117,414 145, 222 225,696 | 337,045 | 169,938 | 216, 054 
lrunk total. 59. 71 12, 135, 026° 14, 498, 003. 42, 934, 536 |30, 315, 413 20, 2: 39, 363, 17 7, 010, 576 
Index (1948= 100 100. 00 _ 83. 70 70 _ 100.00 141.63 | 100. 00 118.98 | _100. 00 
Feeder Lines 7 - : | tal | a 
All American Airways 17. 45 | - 20, 635 14, 687 ( 0 22, 224 | 18, 039 
Challenger Airlines 22.66 | 15.85 18,525 | 7, 187 38, 772 16, 558 18,972 | 12,913 
Empire Air Lines 31.89 24. 88 | 6, 661 | 3, 824 0 0 9, 778 | 9, 859 
Florida Airways 26.52 | 26.59 660 | 2, 227 0 0 1,812 | 3, 791 
Los Angeles Airways - | 0} | 0 0 21,923 10, 225 
Monarch Air Lines 21.00 19. 32 8, 781 6, 130 | 38, 895 | 33, 168 12,034 il, 205 
Piedmont Aviation 26. 81 23. 68 15, 803 | 4,013 25, 998 2, 846 | 15, 422 5, 124 
Pioneer Air Lines 29.45 | 30.54 12, 869 9,159 29,414 11, 926 11, 100 24, 404 
Robinson Airlines 35.24] - 0 - 7,951 8, 000 | 
Southern Airways (June 10, 1949)..| 8. 78 | 703 | | 668 ee 
Southwest Airways 39. 30 32. 11 15, 591 | 13, 202 18, 289 | 33, 659 24, 135 | 19, 705 
Trans-Texas Airways 16. 80 | 9. 86 | 8, 530 | 3,531 } 5, 193 | 2, 293 31,003 | ‘sy 492 
West Coast Airlines 31.18 | 32.65 | 5, 327 4, 741 0 0 4, 820 6, 232 
W isconsin-Central Airlines a 23. 3 38 8, 265 3, 106 } 0) 0 8, 415 3, 371 
Feeder total 15 | 24.90 122, 350 71, 807 | 194, 512 100, 450 220, 306 | 132, 356 
Index (1948= 100) 109. 04 | 100.00 | ___170. 39 |__100. 00. |__193.64 | __100.00 | __166. 45 | ___ 100. 00 
Territorial Lines cone re i Yate a al seein ieee asin 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 12.87 16. O07 0 0 15, 849 3, 076 +. 096 2, 668 
Hawaiian Airlines 68. 97 68. 33 66, 947 ___ 6, 077 248, 931 _ 267, 5 573 27,876 18, 486 
Territorial total 63. 66 65. 40 66, 947 66, 077, ~~ 264, 780 | 270,649 31,972 | 21,154 
Index (1948=100).. _ 97.34 | 100.00 | 101.32, 100.00 | 97.83 | 100. 00 151.14 100. 00 
Grand total ~ 58.58 | 58.78 12,324,323 | 14, 636, 787 43, 393, 828 |30, 686,512 20,491, 641 |17, 164, 086 
Index (1948=100). 99.66 ° 100.00 84. 20 100. 00 141. 41 100. 00 119. 39 100. 00 
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Civil Aeronautics 
Manuals and 





Supplements 


(Aviation Safety Release No. 323) 
The Office of Aviation Safety of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has issued the following safety 
release regarding publications of that office: 





The Office of Aviation Safety has recently developed 
a new publication series for apprizing the public of 
CAA rules, policies, and interpretations issued to sup- 
plement the Civil Air Regulations. 

CAA rules, policies, and interpretations are defined 
as follows: CAA rules are supplementary regulations 
issued pursuant to authority expressly conferred on 


the Administrator in the Civil Air Regulations. Such 
rules are mandatory and must be complied with. CAA 


policies provide detailed technical information on rec- 
ommended methods of complying with the Civil Air 
Regulations. Such policies are for the guidance of 
the public and are not mandatory in nature. CAA 
interpretations define or explain words and phrases of 
the Civil Air Regulations. Such interpretations are 
for the guidance of the public and will be followed 
by the Administration in determining compliance with 
the regulations. 

The new publication series will eliminate the use of 
the Aviation Safety Release for dissemination of ma- 
terial implementing or explaining Civil Air Regula- 
tions. Releases will now be used only as a means of 
transmitting to the industry and other interested par- 
ties reports, information, material of a general nature, 
and proposed changes on which comments are being 
solicited. 

The new series will consist of Supplements to Civil 
Aeronautics Manuals. It is planned that eventually 
our existing service of Civil Aeronautics Manuals will 
be extended so that there will be a Manual to cor- 
respond with and supplement each part of the Civil 
Air Regulations. These manuals will include all 
sections issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
a particular part of the Civil Air Regulations, and 
all rules, policies, and interpretations issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration pertaining to those 
sections. Supplements will-be issued to each manual 
as new material becomes available. 

In those instances where a manual has not been 
issued covering a particular part of the Civil Air 
Regulations, supplements implementing sections of 
such part will be issued from time to time. These 
supplements should be retained in a binder pending 
their replacement by the publication of a complete 
manual. 

Civil Aeronautics Manuals may be purchased from 
the Government Printing Office. The price paid for 
each manual will entitle the buyer to receive a lim- 
ited number of supplements thereto without addi- 
tional charge. If more than the specified number 
of supplements to a manual are issued before the 
manual is revised, such additional supplements may 
be obtained for a nominal fee. Mailing lists will be 
maintained by the Government Printing Office in or- 
der that each purchaser may receive all supplements 
to which he is entitled, as they are printed. Supple- 
ments to a manual which has not been issued in printed 
form will be mailed free of charge by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration upon request. 

The currently effective texts of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations, which the Civil Aeronautics Manuals will 
supplement, have been extensively renumbered in or- 
der to conform to the system prescribed by the Reg- 
ulations of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Register, and have been published in the 
Federal Register, Volume 14, Number 136, Part II, 
dated July 16, 1949. The Civil Aeronautics Manuals 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from page 104) 


Domestic: June 1949 


Revenue 
Revenue 


Operator passen- 
miles 
gers 
Prunk lines 
American Airlines 4, 867, 56 325, 606 





Braniff eee 976, 681 54, 681 
4 1, 782, 979 121, 391 

656, 269 28, 273 

Coloniz al ‘Alcline s 367, 088 19, 398 
Continental Air Lines 483, 981 17, 292 
Delta Air Lines. . 1, 082, 499 46, 983 


Eastern Air Lines 206, 196 


- 
w 
No 
pos 
= 
- 





Inland Air Lines 7 8,071 | 
Mid-Continent Airlines 572 32,054 
National Airlines 833, 548 23, 162 
Northeast Airlines 371, 228 33, 722 
Northwest Airlines 1, 700, 007 76, 354 
lranseontinental & Western Air 1, 393, 796 144, 650 
United Air Lines : 4, 777, 837 227, 305 
Western Air Lines , 518, 422 24, 019 
Trunk total. 28, 088, 661 = 1, 389, 157 


Feeder lines 


All American Airways 246, 127 8,149 
Challenger Airlines 143, 089 2,982 
Empire Air Lines oa : 90, 579 3, 324 
Los Angeles Airways : 29, 818 0 
Monarch Air Lines 151, 686 3, 079 
Piedmont Aviation ‘ 267, 566 8, 389 
Pioneer Air Lines 326, 181 9, 359 
Robinson Airlines ; 71, 213 3,810 
Southern Airways (6/10/49) f 19, 790 242 
Southwest Airways 201, 700 11, 727 
Trans-Texas Airways : 250, 487 4.510 
West Coast Airlines a 113, 179 7, 293 
W iseonsin-Central Airlines 128, 179 3, 209 
Feeder total ae , 2, 039, 504. 66, 073 
Territorial lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines , 16, = 6,175 
Hawaiian Airlines. . ; 243, ! 26, 986 
Territorial total. 290, 481 


33, 161 


Grand total 30, 418, 736 1, 488, 691 


Revenue 


Revenue Ton-miles flown 








passen- Passenger  passen- _— == 
- seat-miles ger load 
miles (000) factor et 
(000) (percent) Express Freight U.S. Mail 
150, 685 204, 007 73. 86 150,657 (2, 328, 561 667, 010 
18, 451 34, 200 53.95 75, 309 88, 313 
36,913 61, 066 60. 45 197,019 
9,949 17, 856 55. 72 15, 443 
5, 147 7, 715 66. 71 ° 10, 388 
6, 442 14, 163 15. 48 8,557 33, 874 
17, 481 31,298 | 55.85 60, 072 140, 430 
87, 170 116, 016 59. 70 271, 104 520, 295 
3, 090 1, 622 66. 85 5, 649 12, 356 
9, 420 15, 594 60. 41 19, 101 26, 678 
13, 024 29, 216 44.58 33, 795 77, 005 
6, 461 11,840 54. 57 6, 158 19,990 
16, 564 63, 628 73. 18 150, 171 306, 337 
101, 934 137, 560 74.10 399, 656 910, 869 
137, 562 169, 674 81.07 $74,972 |1, 754, 271 
9, 312 | 17,817 52. 26 | 22, 303 32, 281 


659, 605 966, 272 68.26 2,147,278 |6, 791, 106 











1,02 >, 116 20.07 1, 720 0 2,962 
856 2, 862 29.91 1, 794 >, 11 1,941 
725 1,902 38. 12 1,425 0 1, 747 

0 0 - 0 0 3, 745 
766 3, 129 24. 48 1,714 9, 753 2, 227 

1, 804 5, 619 32.11 3, 833 7,574 2, 715 

2,597 7, 830 33.17 2, 499 5 6, 204 
569 1, 369 41. 56 0 1, 271 1,569 

36 410 8. 78 703 0 668 

2, 164 1, 236 51.09 2, 987 6, 412 3, 847 

1, 087 5, 200 20. 67 1,507 1,109 4, 77 
983 2,377 41.35 > 1, 500 0 863 
507 1, 084 46. 77 1,981 0 1, 472 

“13, 121 “4 194 31.85 24, 663 | 36, 980 34, 734 
143 1, 164 38. 06 0 3,048 | 580 

3, 672 5, 216 70. 40 10, 403 66, 027 5, 661 
4,115 6, 380 64. 50 10, 103 | ~ 69, 075 | 6, 241 
676,841 1,013,846 | 66. 16 2, 182, 344 6, 897, 161 ‘* 274, 250 





and Supplements will therefore conform to this num- 
bering system. However, in order to assist the public 
as much as possible, the CAA will prepare the Sup- 
plements with cross-references to the old regulation 
section numbers. 


Supplements to Civil Aeronautics Manuals 


m| ple. 
CA ple- : 
No. | ment Title Date 
No 
3 1 | Wing Flap Position Indicators - 7/1/49 
2 Empty Weight ee ae 7/18/49 
fa 1 Operation L imitations. 7/18/49 
27 1 (Previously 27.15) Requirements for 
Approved Aircraft Dispatcher Course. 8/11/49 
35 1 | Requirements for Approved Flight En- 
gineering Courses 6/17/49 
41 1 | Day Over-the-Top Short Distance Op- 
erations. 6/24/49 
12 1 | Reporting of Malfune etioning and Defects. 6/15/49 
50 1 Airport Requirements for Approved Air- 
man Agencies... .. 6/15/49 
2 Aircraft Requirements for Approved 
Airman Agency Commercial Flying 
Schools 7/20/49 
3 Commercial Pilot Training Curriculum 
Requirements for Approved Airman 
Agencies na avanea eis 8/15/49 
4 Primary and Commercial Pilot Training 
Curriculum Requirements for Ap- 
proved Airman Agencies 8/15/49 
51 1 | Deadline Date for Instructors of Civil 
Air Regulations To Be Certificated 6/21/49 


May Mileage Figures Announced 


The 16 domestic trunk airlines flew 99.30 percent of 
their scheduled mileage in May of this year, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has announced. 


Continental Given Authority 
To Consolidate Three Routes 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has granted authority 
for the consolidation of the three numbered routes of 
Continental Air Lines into one route, subject to cer- 
tain operating restrictions. 

Continental’s former routes 29, 43, and 60, now 
route 29, serve points in southwestern United States 
including Denver, Albuquerque, San Antonio, Tulsa, 
and Kansas City. 

The Board said the consolidation makes possible 
improved service between points on the newly con- 
solidated route, and permits greater elasticity in the 
company’s operation, with incident economies, 
through the elimination of the mandatory stops at 
certain route junction points. One of several flights 
made possible by the consolidation is a nonstop serv- 
ice from Denver to Wichita, and a one-stop service 
between Denver and Tulsa. 

The application of Braniff Airways for elimination 
of certain operating restrictions between Denver and 
Tulsa on its route 9 was denied. 





New RTCA Paper Available 

RTCA paper 73-49/DO-27—Implementation of the 
Air Carrier Aircraft to Airway Station VHF Com- 
munication Frequency 126.7 Me. is the title of a re- 
port that has just been prepared by Special Committee 
42 of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronaut- 
ics. The report is available at a cost of 15 cents a 
copy from the RTCA secretariat, 1724 F Street, North- 
west, Washington 25, D. C 
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Sky-Coach Travel Data 
Given in CAB Report 
On Two-Month Survey 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced 
the results of a survey of sky-coach and reg- 
ular-fare air passengers for the 2-month period 


of April and May 1949. 


rhe basic statistical data are set forth in a 50-page 
report entitled “Domestic Sky-Coach Survey” cover- 
ing five certificated trunk line air carriers: Capital 
Airlines, Continental Air Lines, Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, Northwest Airlines, and TWA. 

In addition to direct questionnaire returns from 
passengers, supplemental financial, trafic, and op- 
erating data for the 2-month period were also obtained 
from these five carriers. Passengers on certain reg- 
ular-fare flights of American Airlines and United Air 
Lines were also covered by the questionnaire survey. 

The Board said that release of this data would pro- 
vide all interested air carriers and organizations with 
basic information on sky-coach-type air service. The 
Board indicated that it would utilize their data in 
connection with its appraisal of sky-coach and other 
promotional fares. Certain significant features of the 


report follow: 


The volume of such services in April and May 
1949 and the revenue produced thereby, relative to 


total operation, were as follows: 


Volume and Revenue 


Percent, sky -coach to total 


Carrier 

Passenger- Passenger Other 

miles revenues revenues 
Capital 23. 4 17.0 9.2 
Northwest 20. 7 15.0 10.5 
Continental 5.0 3.6 1.8 
TWA “* 1 2.8 3.0 
Mid-Continent 1.0 2.8 6.4 


“Other revenues” include air express, air cargo and excess 
baggage charges on sky-coach operations. 


The Board’s survey disclosed that passenger load 
factors varied widely by carriers and for three of the 
carriers sky-coach passenger load factors considerably 
exceeded the non-sky-coach load factors for the 
months of April and May 1949, covered by the survey. 


Passenger Load Factors 


Passenger load factor 
c ) 


Carrier = 
Sky -coach Other 

services services 
Northwest 3.9 | 55. 4 
Capital 75.2 50. 6 
rWA 74.2 61.5 
Mid-Continent 53.8 59. 2 
Continental 39.8 10.3 


Some indication of sky-coach diversion from reg- 
ular-fare flights is indicated by the answers of sky- 
coach passengers to the question: “If this sky-coach 
type of service had not been available, would you 
have made this trip? If answer is YES, please check 
one of the following means of transportation which 
you would have used.” 

The following figures show the percentage of pas- 
sengers who indicated they would have traveled by 
regular-fare plane if sky-coach service had not been 
available, and the percentage of those answering the 
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Civil Aviation Highlights 

















1949 1948 
Airports recorded with CAA. August 1 6, 431 6,218 
By type: 
Commercial 2, 707 3,001 
Municipal 2,175 1,971 
CAA Intermediate ; 146 163 
Military 382 414 
All others 1,024 669 
Civil airports by class 
Potal 6,052 5, 804 
Class I and under 1, 008 3, 905 
Class I 990 90 
Class Ill 183 438 
Class IV 3606 354 
Class V 132 27 
Ch VI and over 73 73 
Potal U.S. civil aireraft, dugust 1 92, 481 97,619 
Seheduled air carrier aircraft, dugust 1 1, 068 1,033 
Civil aircraft production, June 
Potal 139 959 
1- and 2-place models 142 182 
$-. - and 5-pl models 288 ttt 
Over 5-place models 9 33 
Certificates approved. June 
Student pilots 1,910 17, 176 
Private pilots 2, 969 10, 162 
Commercial pilots 732 900 
Airline transport pilots 82 109 
Mechanics (original certificates) 678 965 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates 125 160 
Flight instructor ratings 225 164 
Instrument ratings 132 155 
Control tower operators 167 94 
lraffie control activity. June 
Aircraft) operations. CAA airport 
towers 1, 661, 287 1,924, 502 
Fix postings. CAA airway centers $12, 371 833, 813 
Airport Operations 
Washington National, July 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 65, 291 55, 360 
Passengers arriving 63, 928 53, 046 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 10, 658 10, 413 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 4, 105 3, 955 
San Francise» Municipal, June 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing... 50, 729 13, 296 
Passengers arriving 50, 878 14, 050 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 7,504 6, 272 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 5, 033 1, 265 
Oakland Municipal, June 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 5,249 5, 885 
Passengers arriving 1,930 5, 138 
Aireraft arrivals and departures 1,234 1,175 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 18, 886 17, 558 
Miami International. June 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 39, 084 33, 383 





Passengers arriving 37, 802 33. 
Aireraft arrivals and departures 7,674 5, 727 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 10, 239 8, 395 


Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public 
services. privately owned and operated. Municipal—Public use 
and public services. municipally owned and/or operated. CAA 
Intermediate—Public emergency use, no services. CAA operated. 
Military —Publie restricted. military operated. All others—(a) 
Public emergency use only. no public services, privately owned 
for personal use: (b) Public emergency use only, no public services, 
Government-owned Forest Service, ete. 








question in this way who had not used a regular-fare 
plane within the last 12 months were as follows: 


Regular Fare vs. Sky-Coach 


Percent of Percent of 
Passengers Passengers 


Carrier 
in in 

Group I! Group IT? 
Continental 15.0 9.7 
Mid-Continent 44.1 12.5 
TWA 38. 2 13.0 
Northwest 34.9 14.5 
Capital 32.2 8.9 


1 Percent of total passengers who would have used regular-fare 
plane. 

2 Percent of total of passengers who stated they would have 
used regular fare plane if sky-coach had not been available but 
who had not used one for preceeding year. 

The report contains a detailed cross-classification 
of questionnaire returns from 7,000 passengers on 
252 sky-coach flights and from 30,000 passengers on 
1,120 paralleling regular-fare airplane flights. The 
percentage return of questionnaires filled in by pas- 
sengers in relation to the number distributed averaged 
65.4 percent. 


G.I. Training Declines, 
Bringing Drastic Cut 
In Certificates Issued 


Curtailment of the G. I. training program 
resulted in a drastic reduction in the number 
of student and private pilot certificates issued 
during the fiscal year 1949, 

Official Civil Aeronautics Administration figures for 
the 3 fiscal years 1947, 1948 and 1949 show a decrease 
of almost two-thirds in student and private issuances 
for 1949 as compared with the 2 preceding years. 
In contrast, commercial pilot issuances have registered 
a slow but steady improvement since January 1947, 
with complete figures for fiscal 1949 showing an in- 
crease of more than 10 percent over fiscal 1948. The 
detailed data on pilot certificate issuances for the last 
3 fiscal years are as follows: 


Pilot Certificates Issued 


Fiseal year 

3-year 

Month sotal , 
1948-49 | 1947-48 | 1916-47 


Student 


July 58,675 | 13,477 | 23,263 21,935 
August 16,545 8,529 | 17,549 20, 467 


September 44, 126 5,656 20,339 18, 131 
October 44, 703 4, 306 18, 204 
November 26, 974 3, 665 9, 081 
December 26, 314 3,182 10,899 12, 233 


January 24, 452 2,629 10,623 11, 200 
February , 25, 818 2,746 10,191 12, 881 
March .., 30,369 3,718 | 12,215 14, 436 
April 35, 470 3,945 13, 866 17, 659 
Se 38, 340 1, 708 14, 839 18, 793 
June ia ; 10, 736 1,940 17,176 18, 620 

Total. 442,522 | 61,501 (178,245 | 202, 776 

Private 

July 28, 347 9,614 12, 541 6, 192 
re 29,063 | 10,116 | 11,737 7,210 
September 30, 108 8,507 | 13,441 8, 160 
October , 27,919 5,413 | 13, 687 8, 819 
November... ... 19, 787 4, 318 8,051 7, 418 
December... SE 20, 492 3, 269 9, 127 8, 096 
January....... 17, 185 2, 136 7,616 7, 433 
February....... 14,066 1,711 6, 263 6, 692 
March : 16, 774 2,349 6, 754 7, 671 
April... ; 17, 484 2, 157 6, 877 8, 450 
ss ike 20, 447 2, 742 7,929 9, 776 
June : : 24, 542 2,969 10,162 11,411 

Total. . 266,814 55,301 114,185 97, 328 


Commercial 


July. ° 1, 866 805 785 3,276 
August...... 3,814 862 500 2, 452 
September aa ; 3, 388 777 651 1,960 
October 2, 763 619 544 1, 600 
November. ...... 2, 491 631 393 1, 467 
December . 2, 172 590 398 1, 184 
January . 1,354 526 443 385 
February....... 1,346 176 137 133 
March.... 1,624 615 527 182 
April. . 2, 130 629 796 705 
RS 2, 062 671 764 627 
| | ee 2,397 732 900 765 

Total 30, 407 7,933 7, 138 15, 336 


RTCA SC-14 Report Available 


“Test Procedures and Performance Requirements— 
Airborne Radio Equipment Utilizing Pulse Techniques 
(Tentative)” is the title of the report of Special Com- 
mittee 14 of the Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics. The report, accepted by the RTCA 
executive committee August 9, is identified as paper 
76-49/DO-28, and is available at a cost of $1 per copy 
from the RTCA Secretariat, 1724 F Street, Northwest, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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- Regulations af 
The Administrator 


(Through August 31, 1949) 


Note: All Regulations of the Administrator in effect on June 30, 
1949, were published in the Federal R ter, part Il, section 2, 
July 16, 1949. which is on sale at 20 cents a copy by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Dates on which all amendments issued 
subsequent to June 30, 1949, were published in the Federal Reg- 
ister are given in parentheses, with the price of that issue of the 
Federal Register. Parts marked with an asterisk (*) may be ob- 
tained separately from the Superintendent of Documents at the 
indicated prices. Remit check or money order, made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents, directly to the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 





Part 405—Procedure of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Part 406—Rules of Practice Governing Proceedings to Alter, 
Amend, or Modify Certificates. 

Part 407—-Seizure of Aircraft. 

Part 450—-Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. 

Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. 

*Part 502—Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates. 

*Part 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (5¢.) 

*Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (5¢.) 

*Part 505—Recordation of Encumbrances 
gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. 

*Part 550--Federal Aid to Public 
Public Airports. (10¢.) 

Amendment 1. (August 11, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 555—Acquisition of Government-owned Lands for Public 
Airport Purposes. 

*Part 560-——Reimbursement for Damage to Public 
Federal Agencies. (10¢.) 

Part 570-—-General Regulations of Washington National Airport. 

Part 571—-Aeronautical Rules for the Washington National 
Airport. 

Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways (including amendments 
1 through 18). 

Amendment 19. (July 28, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 601—Designation of Control Areas, Control Zones, and 
Reporting Points (including amendments 1 through 22). 

Amendment 23. (July 28, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 609—Standard Instrument Approach Procedure. 

Part 610—IFR Altitude Minimums. 

Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. 

Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Exami- 
nation Materials. 


(5¢.) 


Against Aircraft En- 
(5¢.) 
Agencies for Development of 


Airports by 


Board Clarifies Policy 
For New Feeder Lines 


(Continued from page 97) 


necessary pre-operating and training costs incident to 
the inauguration of service under the certificate. In 
all cases the burden is on the carrier to furnish ade- 
quate support as to the detailed nature, reasonable- 
ness and necessity of the costs incurred. 

The temporary certificate of public convenience and 
necessity initially awarded to each feeder line covers 
a 3-year period, with the exception of one helicopter 
carrier, which was awarded a 5-year certificate. In 
the majority of cases the period of 3 years runs from 
the date of the Board’s certificate award, but in a sub- 
stantial number of cases the 3-year period runs from 
the date operations commenced under the certificate 
or 6 months after the date of the certificate award, 
whichever is earlier. 





Extension and development costs have always been 
recognized by the Board, where found reasonable, as 
a necessary part of the carrier’s overhead to be spread 
over a reasonable period of actual operations. Where 
a carrier delays the start of operations under a 3-year 
temporary certificate so that the actual period of op- 
erations is less than 24% years, it is the opinion of the 
Board that amortization of reasonable extension and 
development costs over the shorter period of actual 
operations would result in an unreasonable burden on 
the government in relation to the value of the service 
for so short an experimental period. Moreover, the 
increased burden results from failure of the carrier to 
inaugurate services rather than from shortcomings of 
the certificate. 

Accordingly, the Board proposes to follow a policy 
of amortizing allowable extension and development 
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Air Regulations 




















TITLE No. 
Aircraft 
Airworthiness Certificates 1 
Type and Production Certificates 2 
Airplane Airworthiness—Normal. Utilits. Acrobatic. 
and Restricted Purpose Categories 13 
Airplane Airworthiness ta 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories. . 1 4b 
Rotocraft Airworthiness 6 
Aircraft Airworthiness. Limited Category 9 
Engine Airworthiness 13 
Propeller Airworthiness. 14 
Equipment Airworthiness 15 
dio Equipment Airworthiness 16 
Maintenance, Repair. and Alteration of Aircraft En- 
gines, Propellers, Instruments 18 
Airmen 
Pilot Certificates 20 
Airline Pilot Rating 21 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates 22 
Mechanic Certificates 24 
Parachute Technician Certificates 25 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates 26 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates 27 
Physical Standards for Airmen 29 
Flight Radio Ope rator Cc Lertificates. . 33 
Flight Nz avigator Certificates 34 
Flight Engineer Certificates 35 
Operation Rules 
Air Carrier Operating Certification 10 
Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Outside Continental 
United States +1 
Irregular Air Carrier and Off-Route Rules F 12 
General Operation Rules ‘ 13 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations. . . +t 
Commercial Operator Certification and Operation Rules 15 
Operation of Moored Balloons 18 
Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous 
Articles 19 
Air Agencies 
Airmen Agency Certificates 50 
Ground Instrue tor Rating ‘ 51 
Ss Rating 52 
School Rating. . 53 
Parac ate Loft Certificates and Ratings... . . 54 
Air Navigation 
Air Traffic Rules 60 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 61 
Notice and Reports of Aircraft Accidents and Missing 
Aiveraft........ 62 
Miscellaneous 
Rules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revocation 
Proceedings. . ; : 97 


! Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part 
or part ta. 

2 Special regulations SR-326, SR-333. 

Special regulation SR-334. 

‘Combined with Flight ~_—c, Manual, Vol. 4. No. 1. 

5 Special regulations SR-2 

$A list of supplements = c ivil Aeronautics Manuals is pub- 
lished on page 105 of this issue of the Civil Aeronautics Journal. 

(*) Amendments 4a-2, 4b-12, 41-4, 42-1, and 61-5, adopted 
June 29, 1949, were - published with the Civil Air Regulations 
in Part IT, Sec . of the Federal Register on July 16, 1949, 
but may be pe feee from the Publications Section of the 
Civil Ae pronauties Board. 











costs over a period of not less than 244 years in order 
to prevent an unreasonable burden of such costs upon 
an unreasonably short period of operations. However, 
in the case of those feeder lines whose certificates 
run for 3 years from the date of the certificate award 
without a 6-month period of grace for the commence- 
ment of operations, the Board proposes to recognize 
amortization of extension and development costs over 
a minimum period of 2 years rather than 244 years. 

Where a feeder line has a shorter remaining period 
under its temporary certificate than the 2- or 24-year 
period referred to above, and does not desire to incur 
the expenses of inaugurating service without assurance 
of an extension of the life of the temporary certificate, 
the carrier may file an application for an extension 
of the period of the temporary certificate before in- 
augurating service. In view of the importance of a 
prompt decision in such cases, the Board will en- 
deavor to grant priority treatment to the processing of 
any application so filed prior to the inauguration of 
service. 


on September 1. 1949 


Part MANUAL 
No. of No of 
Price Date Amend- Price Date Supple- 
ments ments § 
£0.05 5/10/49 None None 
.05 8/1/49 $0. 10 8/1/46 
None None 2 
(>) 3 45 7/1/44 3 
(*) | None None 
None None 
| None None 
05 | 8/1/49 | nen None 
5/1/46 
No stoc ‘ 7/1/38 
05 2/13/41 No stock 2/13 41 
eeeies . 60 | 6/1/43 
| } 
| None None 
| None None 
None None 
| None None 
| None | None 
| None None . 
None None | 1 
None None 
None None 
None None ‘2 
| None None I 
| | 
| | | 
(2) | None | None | 
| ge None None 1 
.10 6/1/49 @)°*? 15 11/1/46 2 
| None None 
} None | None 
.05 6/1/49 None None 
| None None 
.10 7/1/49 None None 
| 
| 
a 5/15/46 6 
None None l 
No stock 2/41 
Free 5/10 
35 7/1/43 
.10 8/1/49 41.00 8/1/48 
(*) 5 None None 
.05 5/1/49 None | None | 
None None 
Norte: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are 


obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Cur- 
rency is sent at sender’s risk. Amendments, Spec sial Regulations 
and free Parts are obtained from ~ Publications Section, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, Supplements and free 
Manuals from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Parts for which no prices are 
included in Part Il, Section 1, of the Federal Register for July 
16, 1949, on sale by the Superintendent of Documents for 50 
cents a copy. 











All-expens se — Application 
Denied in Skycruise Case 


The Civil Aeronautics Board in a supplemental 
opinion in the Skycruise case released August 22, de- 
nied authorization to Resort Airlines and American 
Air Export and Import Company (Aaxico) to con- 
duct domestic all-expense escorted tours between 
various cities and resort areas in the United States. 

In its opinion, denying applications for all-expense 
escorted tour service, the Board stated: “From a care- 
ful comparison of the applicants’ proposals with the 
service currently being rendered by the domestic car- 
riers, we are not convinced that anything substantially 


+ * * While 


facilities providing for escorted tours serve a useful 


new or different is being proposed. 
public service, it has not been satisfactorily demon- 
strated that such purpose cannot be met by the pres- 


ently certificated carriers and routes.” 


107 





QOLLEGE OF 
DUKE 


Propeller Output 
Gains in First 
Half of 1949 
The United States propeller had a total 


».918,000 in the first half of 1949, an in- 


percent over the same period last year. 


industry 
yutput of $3 
crease of 24 
propellers totaled $19,562,000, spare parts 
Ship- 


military services accounted for 68 per 


( omplete 
$11,465,000 and all other products $4,891,000. 
ts to the 

nt of the total value of output 
totaled 
an average unit value 
3.642 


propellers valued at $4,185,000, an average of $307 


Shipments of propellers for civilian use 
6,741, valued at $3,637,000 for 
of $540, ¢ omparable hgures a year ago were 
per propeller 

Che month-by-month figures on civil propeller ship- 
ments for the first 6 months of 1949 appear below. 
Detailed figures for 1948 were published in the CAA 


Journal for July 15. 1949 


Civil Aircraft Propeller Shipments, January-June 1949 
i 3 


Value 


in thousands of 


dollars 
Number 


of pro 


Month 


pellers 


January 173 > 51,285 
February 5 52 9814 
March , 367 2 5 , 365 
April 4 7 , 057 
May a ‘ 7 , 024 
June aa 57 989 


6, 704 


ve . aa . . 
Civil Aircraft Listed 
“ ‘ a 
By States and Counties 

A tabulation of civil aircraft by states and counties 
within states as of July 1, 1949, and July 1, 1948, has 
been compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Copies of the report are available upon request 
to the Office of Aviation Information, CAA, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Total civil aircraft recorded with CAA declined 
»,087 from 97,745 to 92,658 within the period, a de- 
crease of more than 5 percent. The tabulation shows 
that 91,51] 
States and that 


aircraft were in the continental United 
1.147 were based outside our con- 
Alaska, 222 in Hawaii, 71 


in Puerto Rico, and the other 79 aircraft scattered 


tinental limits with 775 in 


among 29 different countries. 

California, which leads the nation in number of air- 
craft, showed only 10.639 to 
10,452. But Texas, second in line as to number of 
aircraft, decreased from 8,148 to 7,027, or 1,121, with 


a slight change, from 


Dallas county alone accounting for 482 of the decrease. 
While some 
was for the most part generally distributed throughout 


states showed slight increases, the drop 


the nation. 
The 10 states with the largest aircraft ownership as 
of July 1, 1949, were: 


Aircraft Listed in 10 Leading States 


Percent 


N . ; 
umber ol tatal 


California 
Texas 
Illinois 

New York 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Kansas 
Indiana 
Florida 


ENGINEER 


DON'T OVERLOAD 


NIVERSITY 


Y RIGHT ano tive to Fty 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


The dangers of overloading, a frequent cause of ac- 
cidents, is the subject of the new CAA safety poster 
pictured above. The poster, fourth in the “Fly Right” 
series prepared by the CAA Office of Aviation Infor- 
mation, has been distributed to airports throughout 


the country. The poster, available in two sizes, one 
22 by 28 inches, suitable for posting, and a smaller 
one for bulletin boards, may be obtained without 
charge from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 











Cross-Wind Gear Ruling Aids Smaller Airports 


Approval of a 40 miles per hour cross-wind com- 
ponent for the DC-3 equipped with a cross-wind 
undercarriage has been announced by D. W. Rentzel, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. In effect, this 
means that planes so equipped may provide airline 
service to single-strip airports anywhere in the United 
States with greater regularity of service than might be 
practicable with a standard undercarriage. 

Two DC-3’s, one owned by the Goodyear Aircraft 
Company and the other by the CAA, were tested ex- 
tensively before the approval was given. The CAA 
plane was tested along the west coast, and the Good- 
year crew, accompanied by CAA officials from Chi- 
cago, found conditions ideal at Lubbock, Tex. Both 
tests revealed that castered-gear planes can land safely 


in winds of any force up to 40 miles per hour, even 
if they are blowing at right angles to the runway. 

“The successful conclusion of these tests by our 
flight engineering division,” E. S. Hensley, Director, 
Office of Aviation Safety, said, “means that air car- 
riers may operate DC-3 aircraft equipped with the 
cross-wind undercarriage on runways directly across 
a wind as high as 40 miles per hour.” 

The CAA plane is equipped with the original gear 
which was built by the Goodyear Company in per- 
formance of its CAA development contract, and the 
Goodyear plane is equipped with the company’s pro- 
duction model, which has been given a CAA approved 
type certificate. The gear is so designed that replace- 
ment on existing planes is relatively simple. 
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